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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tus Duxs or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MIDSUMMER TERM began April 28th. 
Fortnightly Concerts, May 17th and 31st, at 3. 
Chamber Concert, May 28th, at 3. 

A Junior Department is now open. 


Prospectus can be obtained on application. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams —“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 

London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. Atven, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Murr Macxenzir, Esq. 


The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM commences on Tuesday, 
June roth, r9r9. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
ay be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 
GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD 


NEW TERM BEGAN MONDAY, Apriv 28TH. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
410 108, per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and / or sor wn ml 

Weekly Orchestral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), tree on application. 

Tel.: Cent. 4450. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvit_e Bantock, M.A, 

SgBssion *918-1919. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 tc 
December 21); WINTER 1FRM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Visitor . . 
Director 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majssty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Toomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ADotPH Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
nstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 7 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 


curriculum. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and En ‘orms, on application. 
Opera Class—Miss Marig Brema. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounpgeD 1892. 
Principal : ALpgert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. ’ 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras. 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmon lasses. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
anuary, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
us. B. and Mus. D., September only. 
For particulars, apply etary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 61. per set. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


Hatts or RESIDENCE :— 
Wessex Hal! (Women). 
St. Patricks’s Hall (Men). St. George's Hall (Women). 
St. Andrew's Hall (Women). Cintra Lodge (Women). 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. 

An Examination for one or more Scholarships in Music, each of about 
£26 per annum, open to men and women, and tenable at the College for 
rot more than three years, will be held at the College on July 9, 1919. 
Candidates must offer Singing, Pianoforte, Viclin, Viola, Violoncello, or 
Organ as a principal subject. Entries must be sent in by June 25, 1919, 
Further particulars of these and other Scholarships, and prospectuses of 
the College, may be obtained from the Registrar, University College, 


Reading. 
FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 


Registrar. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THE FosTeRinG oF British Music. 
Membership open to all music-lovers. 
_Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: Tots LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mvs. Doc. Oxon. 
Committee of Management : 
Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus, Doc 
Col. W. Johnson Galloway 
Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 
Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
Major Geoffrey Toye 
W. R. Daviss, Treasurer. 
Particulars from the Acting-Secretary, A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., 19, Berners Street, W. 1. 








Genes. 








Wantage Hall (Men). 





Mr, Adrian C. Boult 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 

Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. > 


The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
are again advanced but the charges are still 





unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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THE INCORPORATED 


y 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 
117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 

Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 
Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 

in every subject by the best Teachers. 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 
Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocution, 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 


Examination Syllabus apply to the CentTRAt ACADEMY, 22, PRINCES 
Street, Cavenpisu Square, W. 1. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.), 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

158, Hottanp Park Avenug, Kensincton, W.-11. 
President: THe Most Hon. Tue Marquis oF ANGLESBY. 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 





Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., .C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 


Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and al! other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 

ying. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DurRnAM. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


May 7th, 1919, at 3.30 p.m.—Lecture, ‘Some /Fstheticisms of 
Ecclesiastical Etiquette,’ by Dr. T. Westlake Morgan. 

Chairman.—The Rev. H. C. Eden, M.A., Vicar of the 
Innocents, Ravenscourt Park. 7.30 p»m.—Annual Service. 

Sept. 11th, 1919, 3.30 p.mt.—Lecture, “‘ The Ethics of Criticism,” by 
Dr. Churchill Sibley. 

Chairman, J. Haworth Roberts, Esy., M.A. Cantab. 


Holy 


COMPETITIONS, 1910. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE for the 
OrcGan, and a SHort Antuem with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Dovstes CHant, 
and Kyrie. 


Organists (Members) have the rre@ use of the Register of Vacant 
A ntments, 
endar 
158, Hollan 


atis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrie_p Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bartss. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..: 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Auiison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M, 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Princi 
G. AuGcustus Hoimgs, Esgq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held a 
Scotch and Irish Centres in JUNE (last day of entry, May 15th), an¢ 
in London and at the various Local Centres in the Provinces in JULY 
(last day of entry, June 14th). 


—s and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to the 
etary. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associat: 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, {ir 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus, 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thorough; 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
— Lessons may commence from any date. For full information 
apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “‘ Supertonic, Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 3870, 


Leamington & County Open Competitive 
Musical Festival. 
JULY 3rd, 4th, 5th, roro. 
TOWN HALL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
SPECIAL COMPOSITION TEST. 


Syllabus from Secretary, Mrs. Bernard Green, 17s, Rugby Road 
Leamington Spa. 


ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
OF WALES, BARRY. 


AUGUST 2nd—7th, 1920. 
The following prizes are offered for 
MUSIC COMPOSITION. 
(1.) £40 for the best setting for Chorus and Orchestra of 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s Poem, 
** He fell among thieves.” 
£10 10s. for a Tone-Poem for Orchestra, based on 
Welsh Airs or Welsh Folk-Songs. 
£5 5s. for the best Anthem to words expressing 
Thanksgiving for Peace. 
(English or Welsh Words.) 
(4.) £5 5s. for the best Glee. 
(English or Welsh Words). 

Nos. 1, 3, and 4, are limited to Welsh composers. 

No. 2 is open. 

All compositions to be sent in by October 31, 1919. The 
successful compositions will be performed at the Eisteddfod 
Concert. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Music 
Secretary, Mr. W. M. Williams, 9, Old Village Road, 
Barry, Glam. 








(2.) 
(3-) 


D. ARTHEN EVANS, General Secretary. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


(Tue Master Kev tro Tecunigue.) 3 
Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. For all instrumentalists. 
Copy of testimonial from 
CHARLES F. REDDIE, Esy., F.R.A.M., 
Professor and Examiner of the Pianoforte at the R.A.M. | 
“Having had more than two years’ experience of your clever invel- 
tion, I have no hesitation in stating that to a pianist it really is invaluable. 
Three pupils came to me a few weeks ago with hands so malformed that 
it seemed hopeless for them ever to become pianists. Thanks to ‘The 
Techniquer ' they can already play with comparative ease octaves 
chords, which before were impossible. Their hands, in time, will, I fee 
certain, become almosi if not quite normal.” 
Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development, 
(4rd edit.), 7d. post free. Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard St.,W. * 
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Piano’ Praying Kerr Up 
without keyboard practising. 


Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 

This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom- 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he could cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 10,000 successful 
tudents add their testimony. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘‘ Light on Pianoferte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist. Book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free, 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomsspury SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


~ MR. CHARLES TREE. 


CHAPPELL BALLADS ON TOUR. 


Bradford Observer, April-to, 1919: “ An artist in all he essays. His 
fne baritone and graphic style were a great feature of the evening. His 
various cachinnations in the Moussorgsky songs were a wonderful study.” 

Yorkshire Post, April 10, 1919: “He sang not merely with an 
infectious vien of sardonic humour, but also with high dramatic force.”’ 

Newcastle Journal: ‘* The art of Mr. Charles Tree is as unmistakable 
ait is all-embracing.” 

RECITAL-LECTURES on the ART of EASE in SINGING. 
Wellington Journal, March 22, 1919: ‘‘ An outstanding feature in 
the records of local entertainments. The committee are to be con- 
matulated. His evening was unique, interspersed as were his songs and 
explanations with such subtle shafts of wit. He illustrated every phase 
ofarticulation, enunciation, expression, and tone.” 

Mr. Tree is giving a limited number of lessons in voice-production. 

The amount of vocal-camouflage existing to-day is appalling. Yet the 
called Italian method is based on simplicity. Real lasting success 
aannot be obtained unless the vocal placement is on the mask and lips. 
The chief danger is, that it can be apparently forward, yet just fail in 
‘hat all-important detail. The means of obtaining that frontal position 
S simplicity itself, 

Mr, Tree’s Book on Voice-Production. Publisher, Joseph Williams. 

Concerts, Lectures. Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of *‘ Vocalism,” ‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English."—‘' Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 
“One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman. 
A magnificent guide to both teachers and students. '—Aastern 
orning News. 
“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herala. 

His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
© say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
tachers,'""—A Free Press. 

; Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 
‘Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 

I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 

more about voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 

Breare, —‘* Counterpoint,” in the Mewcastle Journal, 

Address: ‘‘Hgratp” Bui_pincs, Harrocats. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham Surrey. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his — yaa Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 


G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 


Author of ‘ Whisper and I shall hear ” (Piccolomini), ‘‘ Within your heart” 
(Trotére), ‘Love's Devotion " (A. F. Tate), ‘‘ Heart’s Delight" (Tosti), 
**4 Summer Song” (Guy d’Hardelot), “‘ I heard a Sweet Song” (Dorothy 
Foster). ADAPTATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
1,200 SONGS SOLD. 300 ADAPTATIONS. 
STOCKTON HEATH, WARRINGTON. 














Musica. ReviseR TO Messrs. Nove._to For Tuirty-Four Years. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 2. 
«* The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to soptane 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 

rmitted :—Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp E.car, 

.M. ; Major H. WaLtrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 





You can PASS 1n OCTOBER, 1919. 


MATRICULATION 


A. MCALISTER, B.A. (CANTAB.), 
209, CASTLE BOULEVARD, NOTTINGHAM. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. _ Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 








" 
L.R.A.M. Exams, 1910-19 136 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 -- 27 » ” ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 


R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
ouse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 











apply Dunraven 
NGAGEMENTS AccEPTED AND POSTAL 








LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Sereet Torquay. 
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R. T. W. HOLGATE, Professor of Singing, 994, 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington, S.W.-7. Voice Trial and 
Advice free by appointment. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and p for all Musical Examinations. 
_~_— revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address, 106. Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

ted Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 

or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovsie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
Fucue. 1s. 6d, net. 
ELemMENTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DgveLopmMent oF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 2s. net, 
PronouncinG VOCABULARY OF Musica TERMS. 6d, net, 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MBELopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 ss. 


RTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
4 (formerly Mangelsdorff), of the British Expeditionary Force, 
France. Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, Cole Bank School of 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


E. MACKINLAY, F.R.C.O.,F.T.C.L.,L.R.A.M. 

Correspondence lessons in ‘‘ Rudiments," Art of Teaching. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. Preparation for R.C.O., R.A.M, and 
all recognised Examinations. Moderate fees. ‘‘S. Cecilia,” Powys 
Lane, Palmers Green, N.-13. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd. West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five a experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than s00 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
pe R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1. 


\ 7 ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
4 (Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C. L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


OMPOSERS’ MANUSCRIPTS AND SCORES 

REVISED AND EDITED.—Immediate attention guaranteed. 

If you wish to publish, terms, and all conditions will accompany our 

acknowledgment of Att. MSS. Recetvep. Darings Ltd., 35 Oxford 
Street, W. 1. 


CCOMPANIST (Medallist R.A.M.) desires 
ENGAGEMENTS for practice with Singers, &c. ; also Concert 

work. Apply, E. G. E., c’o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W. 1. 
IANISTE wishes tomeet INSTRUMENTALIST 


for Practice and Concerts; evenings, E. L., 20, Lambourn Road, 


Clapham, S.W. 4. 

INGER, complete Classical Repertoire, good 
London critiques, wishes take up teaching, and would welcome 

proposals from Schools or established Artists. Box T 345, c/o Dawson's, 


r2t, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


A BBOTT’S ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL for 
4 VIOLINISTS, PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, &c. Finest 
Cinema Training School in London. Classes daily. £1 1s. Twelve 
lessons. Appointments found. 47, Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush. 











5S. net 





























LIFTON COLLEGE.--Classical, Mathematical, 
Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music Scholarships, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Examination in June. There are 
several ‘‘ War Exhibitions” of £60 a year. Particulars from the 
Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


———_ 


ALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—TENOR Lay- 
VICAR REQUIRED. Candidates should be under 30, and 
Communicants. Good reader essential. Copies only of not more thar 
three testimonials as to character and musical ability to be sent before 
May 20 For further particulars, address Dr. W. G. Alcock, M.V.0, 
The Close, Salisbury. . 
ORWICH CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, tem. 
porary TENOR and BARITONE LAY-CLERKS, with 


robability of permanent appointment. Salary £80. Apply t 
rank Bates, the Close, Norwich. a 





EXETER CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 


There is a VACANCY fora TENOR VOICE. Salary £104. Can. 
didates must be good sight-readers. Applications, with not more than 
three recent testimonials (copies), should be sent without delay to the 
Rev. The Succentor, The Close, Exeter. 


INCOLN CATHEDRAL CHOIR.—There is a 
VACANCY for TENOR. Salary £95 and 25 per cent. Wa 
Bonus. Candidates must be under 32 years of age, and applications 
with testimonials (not more than three) received not later than May 1; 
by The Precentor, Lincoln Cathedral. F 


ENOR SOLOIST AND LEADER WANTED, 

Nonconformist Choir. North London. Must be experienced and 

ra reader. £25. “ Y. Z.,” c/o Terry & Co., Ltd., 6, Hatton Garden, 
I. 














ENOR and BASS WANTED, St. Paul's, Portman 

__ Square, W.1. Very light duties. £12 to £15. Apply, Organis. 

ENOR WANTED, for the Church of the Ascen- 

Send ~ Balham. £12. Address, Adolphus Antoine, 43, Alderbrook 
oad, S.W. 12. 


ENOR WANTED. £20. Must read ; also chant 

(Anglicans). Essex Church (Unitarian). The Mall, Notting Hill 
Gate. Alfred R. Stock, F.R.C.O., 21, Sutherland Place, Bayswater, 
W. 2. 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL. : 


ASSISTANT-ORGANIST WANTED. Salary not exceeding 
£150 a year. Applications, stating age and experience, and accom. 
panied by testimonials, must be sent on or before Tuesday, May 6th, to 
the Rev. The Precentor, the College, Durham. 


AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, PARIS. 


An ORGANIST will shortly be REQUIRED. Fine organ, daily 
Cathedral service, Choir-school ; opportunities for outside work in the 
American and English Colony : a considerable number of weddings, &c. 
Salary £250-300. : : 

Intending applicants should send their names, with those of three 
references (no testimonials) to Dr. P. C. Buck, West Hill House, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, before May 18, 1919. 


ANTED, ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER 

for Park Parish Church, Glasgow. Salary £120. Application 

by letter only, with testimonials, to The Choir Convener, Park Parish 
Church, Glasgow. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for the Priory Church, Bridlington. Must be efficient Choir- 

trainer. Great opening as teacher for first-class man. Splendid organ 
and magnificent church. Salary to be arranged. 


RGANIST WANTED, for West Bromwich 

Parish Church. Salary £40. Good player, accompanist, trainer 

voice-production. Address application, with three testimonials, to Rev. 
Prebendary Connor, The Vicarage, West Bromwich. 


T HE ORGANIST of Norwich Cathedral is desirous 

of meeting with a MUSICAL STUDENT, qualified to act as 
his assistant and to take charge of the Nave Services. Salary given. 
Apply, Dr. Frank Bates, The Close, Norwich. 


pest AS PUPIL- ASSISTANT ORGANIST 
WANTED in N.W. London. Slight previous experience. 
Full details by letter to B. O. B. 9, Chevening Road, N.W. 6. 


PIANIST, just demobilised, pupil of the late 
Madame Teresa Carrefio, has a few vacancies for pupils. For 
terms, &c., apply to P. T. C., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


Street, W. 1. 


you NG MAN, good Pianist, WANTS situation 
as PIANIST in acinema. Bird, The Stores, Evershot, Dorset. 





























OPRANO SOLOIST, &c.— Lady desires EN- 

GAGEMENT in Choir (Experienced) ; Good sight-reader. Or 

any superior musical appointment, being also a pianist and excellent 

accompanist. No teaching. Highest —- betel X., clo Novello & 
Co., Ltd. 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 1. 





PIANO-TUNER WANTED for Y.M.C.A. work in 
the occupied territory of Germany. Board, lodging, travelling 
expenses, first uniform, and honorarium according to needs, but not 


exceeding £150. Four months’ en ent in first instance. 
Percy ‘A. Scholes, Music Section, Y.M.C.A., 25, Bloomsbury Sq., W.C- 
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ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— Just PusisHep. 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


CTANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- SONATA 
FOR 


MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson s, 





specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 


siping. ERM & Sate" Comat ovs'wete| ~ VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Manchester, S.W. 





OR SALE.—ORGAN, Two-manual American, by BY 


Story & Clark. Eighteen stops, with complete pedal attachment ; 


+ Can driven by hydraulic engine; in perfect condition; suitable for small E DWA RD E LGA R. 


ore than church or — for Home practice. Price £65. Apply Box 700, 
y tothe Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, F dinburgh. Op. 82 


: OR SALE, ERARD DOUBLE-ACTION HARP. —_—_— 
4 = Excellent condition. £20. T., Wilbury, Broadwater, Worthing. Price Six Shillings. 
ar 
ie Basses and BARITONES should buy descriptive oe 
May ts Scena, THE WILD WINDS WALK THE DEEP (Oakley). London: NoveLto aNnD Company, Limited. 
Compass: Gto D. Price 1s. 6d. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover St. W.1. ines etmeapeinietianannataienitt dau Rind 











‘TED. 


iz! | PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler —_—— 
—— This wonderful iaventtion expenaten off Piano Pedals, and is a E IGH T EASY M E LODI E S 


Dementia. ** Orrisdale,” 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. , . S 
= Dear Sirs,—I have opened many organs by <oslew builders, but I FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 
Ascen- wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than FOR 
derbrook the one which you make. VIOLIN 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Just PusBtisHep. 


) chant Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
ting Hill as COMPOSED BY 


orem, Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to ERNEST NEWTON. 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., F sath co , 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. OD DUR SS Ge SD 





ae (CHO! RMASTERS wishing something entirely new The pieces are suitable for Solo or Ensemble playing. 

‘ should obtain 

rae TE DEUM AND BENEDICTUS in F. _ 

TE DEUM in D. By D. R. Muxro. London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 

YLY Sung where hitherto only chants allowed. = . - - 

Selling in thousands. Twopence each. 
London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


i TQ EDUCATION ! 
4. U pacts MUSICAL | RNGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


of three 
| House, P nara se ee (twenty years’ City and Colonial experience— 
Accounts, Correspondence, Organization, General Management, and 
— Negotiator); BARITONE SINGER (nine years’ training, classical ALFRED MOFFAT. 
STER at good a ps critiques, and business references), SEEKS —_— ——_ 
yplication ST where combined experience would be useful, as SECRETARY and 
Parish Teacugr, &c. , PREFATORY NOTE. 


Box 250, c/o Dawson's, 121, Cannon Street, London, E.C.-4. 





EDITED BY 





ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 
N TED JUST PUBLISHED. ae of ae ee et Organ 
nt Choir- _ cn I , and even Harpsichor usic by the older English composers, 
i - » ie . 7 . very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
rei rhe Allies Vic tory March Song. pee. for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
— A stirring composition with patriotic words by time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
mwich W. SEYMOUR HAWKER works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for 
ae , * : - a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
be Copyright. Published by Arthur & Co., Limited., No. 4, violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; 
» to. Xe i Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 


maps ere Of all Musicsellers, 1s. 6d. By Post, Is. 7d. It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
esirous Everyone should have this Song. of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
to act as been undertaken. a - 

— LFRED Morrat. 
ry given Witt BE PusiisHep May 5s. 








9 





— 
\ NIST . SONATA in G major ee ee ee James Largs 
perience. J % 7 te SONATA inD minor .. “ .. Henry Eccigs 
l W I LL EXTO L MY GO D SONATA in B flat major .. ee -. WittiamM Bassi 
—" . . ? SONATAinGminor .. ..  «.  JouN STANLEY 
a Fo ANTHEM FOR THANKSGIVING . SONATA in A major os Joun CottettT 
PW: - , ° on TRIO-SONATA in E minor TxHomas AuGusting ARNE 
—_— AFTER WAR, OR GENERAL USE . SONATA in D major ze - .. Ricnarp Jongs 
. 8 TRIO-SONATAin Dminor .. .. Witttam Boycs 
ituation ComrossD sv 9 THREE PIECES.. .. ..  .. Wittam Boyce 
J OHN E. WEST. 10, SONATAinE major... ..  CHaRuss MackLEaAN 

11, SONATA in G minor - ee .. Wriwram Crort 
12, SONATAinDminor .. _ oe Jossex Gress 
Price THREEPENCE. 13. SONATA in D minor ee ee .. Joun Hompurigs 
14. SONATA in A minor ee ee .. THomas VINCENT 


9ooao090 


eseeneneenewnewneennwny 
oa0oogoo ogo 0g 000 





London: Novgtio anp Company, Limited. London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Pus.isnep. 


HARK! MY SOUL 


SACRED SONG. 


HARK! 


THE WORDS BY 
F. W. FABER. 


THE MUSIC BY 
PERCY E,. FLETCHER. 


IN TWO KEYS. 
Price 2s. each. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Published. 


AFTER TUMULT, REST 


TENOR SOLO 


FROM 
WAR AND PEACE 


COMPOSED BY 


GS mm @& sane rl. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


TEN PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
BY 


HENRY PURCELL. 





Se_ecrep ANpb EpITep by 
NORMAN P. CUMMINGS 
WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


AND 


CONTENTS? 


SICILIANO ww G. 

A NEW IRISH TUNE. 
PRELUDE rw G., 

THE GOLDEN SONATA. 
SONATA rn G, 


PRELUDE nw C. 
MINUET tw G. 
ALMANDE rs G, 
CEBELL ts C. 
ALMANDE ws G, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 


THE 
ELEMENTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 


ARRANGED UPON A RHYTHMIC BASIS. 
De. R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. 

More can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
other 

Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 

Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 

List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 
Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
In three Keys, D fiat, E flat, and F. 
Price Two Shillings Each, 


A delightful song . . . treated as only Mr. German knows how, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBtisHEep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


London: Novetto anp Company Limited. 





Just PusiisHep, 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novg.tio anp Company, Limited. 








NOVELLO’S 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 


No. 1.—P: a WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Iviney. 
e Rules tabulated are for the uidance of beginners in 
} wy Art of Part-writing. Many of them change from rules 
to recommendations, when the student becomes mor 
advanced. Bound in linen covers. Price 6d.’ 

No. 2.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, ly 
Curusert Harris. Many elementary students of harmony 
can satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but are unable 
to harmonize even simple melodies. This book gives 
minute instruction which any student can understand. 
PartI. Price 1s. 

. 6.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, ly 
Curusert Harris. Part ll. Price ss. 6d. 
.7-—-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN HARMONIZING 

MELODIES, by Cutuserr Harris. Price 6d. 
. + —AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Georce Lang. The Exercises are written in the Treble 
and Bass ¢ lefs, in order that the Book may be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening 
Continuation Schools. Part I. Price dd. 
4.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation comp Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Georce Lang. Part ll. Price 

No. 5.—HINTS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS ty C. Ecsrton Lowe. 
Price 1s. 

No. 8. eee ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boys): 

y E. D. Renna. Price 1s. 6d. 
cues. CHOIR TRAINING, by Marcaret NICHOLLS 
A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Production for 
the Guidance of Teachers of Class Singing. rice % 
(The soon. ee aapeateys Hints on Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 2d. ; Sol-fa, 2 
No. 1.—THE COMPOSITION OF a MELODIES 'y 
Rosert T. Wuire. Price rs. 6d. 

11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 

by Marcaret A. Hucues. Price 4s. 


No. 


No. 9 


No. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 








HUBERT BATH | ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE | WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Two Shillings. | Price Two Shillings. 





FRANCESCO BERGER | HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN | SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS | PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 


Price Two Shillings. Part I., Price 1s.; Part II., Price 1s. 6a. 





ARNOLD KRUG | SCHUMANN 
TEN LITTLE PIECES | THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
| 


Op. 109. (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
In two Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. Price One Shilling. 








ARNOLD KRUG “CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND | SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


In two Books. Price Two Shillings each. Price Two Shillings. 





TH. KULLAK | comes M. eves 
TWENTY-FOUR PIECES OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND 81. 


In four Books. Price One Shilling cach. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





MAX MAYER | E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES _ SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 


— Re ae ae, 


MENDELSSOHN | TSC HAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


Price One Shilling. In three Books. Price One Shilling each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INstiTUTED 1872. 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board 
Sik FREDERICK BRIDGK, U.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
_ Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


May 7th, at 3 p.m.—Students’ Concert. 

May 14th Se on the works of Bach and S. 
Wesley, by Dr. C. W. Pearce, assisted by Mr. L. Pecskai. 

May 15th, at 3 .m.—First of a course of Musical History Lectures 
by Dr, C. W. Pearce. Subject: French and Italian Music during the 
second half of the 17th century. 

_May 28th, at 3 ~.m.—Violin and Pianoforte Recital by 
Emile Sauret and Charlton Keith. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
—may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to 
the more proficient student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

ORCHESTRAL, CHoRAL, the Operatic, and CHAMBER Music 
Ciassgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior ScHOoL 
at reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 

rovide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
ndon University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 

al Examinations, on application to the undersigned, 


Messrs. 


FIVE ALBUMS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


EACH CONTAINING 4 OR 5 SHORT PIECES. 


Price each 2s. 6d. Net Cash. 


“COUNTRY THOUGHTS.” 
“DECLINING DAY.” 
“EVENING SKETCHES.” 
“LYRIC SKETCHES.” 
“ VISIONS.” 
“ Harold Wallis is a young composer who has 
not been before the public long, but already 
the charm and fragrance of his little piano 
pieces are quickly winning their way into the 
hearts of those who have had the yood 
fortune to come across them.” : : 
From @ critical article by George Lowe. 
“ The books are replete with graceful numbers and 
will come as a boon to music teachers.”— The Halifax 
Guardian. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
§ & 10, Beak Street, Regent St., London, W. 


And of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





CONSTRUCTIVE 
HARMONY. 


YORKE TROTTER. 


Part I. Two SHILLINGS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


This book is an attempt to make the study of Harmony and 
of Construction as practical as possible. With this object in 
view the student is taught to recognise the sound of the 
various chords and progressions, to be able to play on the 
pianoforte any chords, to resolve discords, and to harmonize 
melodies at sight. Moreover, from the very beginning he is 
made to do things for himself ; to invent melodies, to put 
together chords, and to make little compositions as exercises 
and so become a real musician. Experience has shown that 
students who have been taught to regard harmony as 
inseparably bound up with melody and rhythm rapidly 
acquire the power of making compositions of their own ona 
given harmonic basis. 


BOSWORTH & CO., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Berincer's Tutor. Warp's Procressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wicxins's Rapip Tutor. Granam P. Moore's First Principces. 
Publishers of Sevcik’s Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technica 
Studies. Macfarren's The Child's First Music Lesson. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 


BY 


Sia FREDERICK BRIDGE 
Paice SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


Lonpox : Nove.tto ano Company, Limirep. 
New York: Tut H. W. Gray Co. 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


By Epwin Evans. 
III.—BrENJAMIN DALE. 


‘He has written fewer and better works than 
any English composer of his generation.’ That is 
the considered opinion of a well-known English 
musician, admittedly of the older school, con- 
cerning Benjamin J. Dale. To some extent it 
may be coloured by personal predilection as well 
as by a firm belief in conservative principles, but 
even when discounted in both respects, this 
sweeping statement is not devoid of some 
justification. Dale has few works to his credit, 
but practically all of them have a real permanent 
value, and, in the path of his choice, he has 
certainly achieved remarkable eminence. The 


accident of chronology which led us in the 
introductory article to assign to one group the 
English composers born between 1870 and 1885 
places him at the end of a period, and the 
circumstance, though fortuitous, has its significance. 
He really does represent the end of a period. 
Though one or two of his close contemporaries, 


such as James Friskin (born 1886), still adhere to 
the same traditional principles, Dale’s work is so 
characteristic of them as to stand out with special 
prominence. It is difficult to explain in words 
wherein this characteristic quality lies, especially 
as certain traits of his writing coincide more or 
less with the conventions laid down by the 
German composers of the middle 19th century. 
He has, for instance, an elegance of contour 
which seems to constitute a link with the days in 
which the Mendelssohn factor was dominant in 
English music. Moreover, he is not entirely free 
from a vein of sentiment which, were one 
disposed to be critical, might be ascribed to a 
similar source, though he contrives to escape the 
charge of sentimentality. The fact is that the 
elegance and the sentiment alike correspond to 
indigenous traits for which such methods constitute 
a sympathetic mode of expression. In other words, 
this musical elegance is his, not because of the 
glamour of its German exponents, but because it is 
natural to himself; and the sentiment finds 
expression in his music not because of its 
prototype in the German romantics, but because 
he really feels it and is impelled to give it voice. 
In short, even where Dale, to a superfical critic, 
might appear to be offering up incense on much 
frequented altars, he is in fact being not only 
spontaneous, but, in a very subtle sense, markedly 
individual. It is a paradox the key to which would 
be readily furnished by personal acquaintance. 
Its quest in the music itself demands sympathy 
and an absence of preconceived opinion in the 





matter. To us in England Dale’s music appeals 
by virtue of qualities which we regard as indigenous. 
To segregate those qualities from the mere outward 
aspects of his writing is a matter of unprejudiced 
insight. 

Benjamin Dale was born July 17, 1885, at 
Crouch Hill, London, and is the son of the late 
C. J. Dale, a talented amateur musician who was 
at one time the conductor of the Finsbury Choral 
Association. He studied with great distinction at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and was one of 
many pupils of Mr. Frederick Corder who have 
since acquired fame. As already hinted, his 
output is very modest, even in proportion to 
his years of musicianship. He made his début as 
a composer with an Overture inspired by 
Macaulay’s ‘ Horatius,’ which was performed May 10, 
1900, but he has long since ceased to take that 
work seriously. Nor does he attach much 
importance to another Overture, ‘‘The Tempest,’ 
which was given two years later at (Queen’s 
Hall. These, and a Concert Overture in G minor, 
played at Bournemouth, are his only symphonic 
works, all being of very early date. With them 
may be classed a Concert piece for Organ and 
Orchestra which has had numerous performances, 
including one at a concert of the Patron’s Fund. 

It is with the Pianoforte Sonata in D minor, 
written in 1902, when Dale was still a student, and 
performed for the first time in 1905, that Dale’s 
career as a composer acquires the outstanding 
prominence which entitles him to special notice 
among his contemporaries. A detailed analysis of 
this remarkable work was contributed to the 
Musical Times of April 1, 1918, by Mr. Frederick 
Corder. Both in its ambition and its achievement 
it is one of the most important compositions in the 
British repertoire. It is planned in generous 
proportions, and requires, to sustain its length, an 
exceptional breadth of interpretation, in the 
absence of which the separate performance of one 
of its two sections, however regrettable in itself, is 
the wiser course. It consists of an opening 
Allegro in the established form, and a theme with 
seven variations and a Rondo, the former being 
grouped to correspond with the conventional slow 
movement and Scherso of a sonata, to which the 
latter supplies the /iva/e. ‘The variations are 
separated from the Aovdo by an elaborate bridge- 
passage which is in reality yet another variation, 
and the Hondo concludes with a re-statement of the 
theme in its most impressive form, the effect of 
which is enhanced by the high spirits of the inter- 
vening music. A romantic thread permeates the 
entire work, but is not permitted to exclude 
the element of humour which finds expression in an 
episode of the first movement, in several of the 
variations, and most characteristically in the Rondo. 
Apart from this the dominant quality is a healthy 
robustness combined with elegance of expression. 
Though the comparison may seem incongruous, one 
is led to think of the highly finished performance 
of an athlete whose strength is displayed the more 
convincingly through being associated with an 
easy grace. Though by no means ultra-modern 
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in its texture, the work betrays in places a|’teens. The only evidence of his youth is the 
sympathetic acquaintance with modern harmonic | extraordinary exuberance of ideas which a maturer 
thought, in a very persdnal blend with the older | composer might have used more sparingly. 
tradition. It is difficult to realise in the presence| We give two extracts from the Sonata, (1) from 
of this Sonata that it was the work of a boy in his ' the Variations, (2) from the Rondo : 
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Dale’s only other pianoforte work is a short piece | virtuosity has so extended the technical resources 
entitled ‘Night fancies,’ dedicated to the present of his instrument that nearly all the younger 
writer. It consists of a Réverie, associated with | English composers have felt impelled to contribute 
a bell-like chime, and interrupted with a sudden to a repertoire that had previously lacked interest. 
torrent of whimsical and fantastic imagination. | Even apart from the many solo works which owe 

Much of the rest of Dale’s work is indelibly | their existence to his playing, any attentive student 
linked to the personality of Lionel Tertis, the | of English chamber-music will readily discover that 
greatest viola player of modern times, whose|the viola plays a distinctive rdle such as is 
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rarely allotted to it in the chamber-music of other | movement constructed on strictly classical lines 
countries. The first and most important of Dale’s and based on two simple themes of haunting 
viola works is a Suite in three movements with beauty. It is scarcely too much to assert that ro 
pianoforte accompaniment, two of which were finer slow movement has made its appearance 
subsequently scored for orchestra. In the original since the days of the great classics. It breathes 
form the Suite was first heard at Aolian Hall in the very spirit of poetry, and makes such an appeal 
1906, and in the orchestral version the omance|to the imagination that few can fail to respond to 
and /ina/e were first played by Mr. Lionel Tertis it. To the professed sceptic it may perhaps seem 
at a concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society in|to lean overmuch in a sentimental direction, but 
1911. Though written very soon after the Sonata, the sentiment itself is so fresh, and so free from 
the Suite displays in many respects greater|hysterical exaggeration, that the listener stands 
originality of invention, and the element of humour/|disarmed. This one movement alone would 
is given more elaborate expression in the first and entitle Dale to an honoured place among modern 
last movements. But the gem of this attractive writers of chamber-music. Here are its opening 
work is its middle section—the Romance—a bars: 
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Its principal subject is 


The Suite was followed by a Phantasy for viola and | vein of romantic feeling. 


pianoforte, due—like so many other works in the|a simple tune somewhat resembling folk-song, and 


same form—to the initiative of Mr. W. W. Cobbett. 
Owing perhaps to the condensation incidental to 
this form, the music has an aspect of greater 
maturity, but is otherwise conceived in the same 


it contains an -dxdante espressivo which is a 
remarkable example of the composer's ability 
to sustain the interest in an extended melodic 
line. 
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We give a brief extract : 
ExampLe IV. 


Anda te. {2 mo'to espress. 
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But perhaps the most characteristic feature of the work is the Scherzo section, with its happy 
rhythmic freedom : 
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In addition to these two compositions, Dale has | poem by Christina Rossetti derives its effect from 
written an ingenious short piece comprising an | simple melodic outlines in a highly-coloured setting 
Introduction and Andante for six violas, which with a moderate amount of rhythmic freedom. It 
was first performed by a group of Lionel Tertis’s is intended for a small choir, not exceeding eighty 
pupils. Owing to the rarity of the combination, voices, and an orchestra of forty players. When it 
it is not likely ever to become popular; but, was written Dale had lapsed into a period of 
it constitutes a striking display of first-class | relative inactivity which his friends regarded as 
musicianship. the preface to a new development of his methods, 

This practically represents the whole of| for he has too much of the spirit of the age to be 
Mr Dale’s output at present, apart from a small | content to cling so tenaciously as hitherto to those 
amount of Church music, and a Cantata, ‘ Before | of tradition. Unfortunately the outbreak of wart 
the paling of the stars,’ which was performed at|caught him in Germany, and he was interned at 
Queen’s Hall in February, 1913. This setting of a| Ruhleben until last year, when he was removed 
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toa camp in Holland. He interested himself 
in such opportunities as occurred for music 
at Rubleben, but the total absence of privacy 
was an insurmountable obstacle to serious 
composition, and we shall have to await more 
favourable conditions to learn the effect of four 
years of enforced reflection on one of the most 
interesting and promising musical personalities 
modern England has produced. 

Under such depressing conditions Dale has 
naturally produced only works of minor importance, 
an English Dance for violin and pianoforte, and a 
couple of Shakespearean songs ; but his admirers 
are looking forward with much curiosity to the 
composition upon which he is now engaged, which 
isa Quartet in three movements for pianoforte and 
strings. It will probably be completed during the 
current month, and it is to be hoped that a public 
performance will be arranged before the com- 
poser leaves, some time in June, for an examining 
tour in Australia. 

Whatever may be the outcome of his present 
experiences, the works by which Dale is best 
known, the Pianoforte Sonata and the Viola Suite, 
have the appearance of representing the close of a 
chapter rather than the opening of one. It is 
unlikely that any English composers who are now 
students will, on reaching maturity, retain as much 
allegiance as he has done to a tradition which has 
lost contact with actuality. It is also doubtful 
whether the somewhat aristocratic distinction of 
which his style furnishes an excellent example, will 
characterise our post-war music. . The present 
trend of musical psychology favours ruggedness 
rather than polished utterance, and the cult of 
beautiful phrases is giving way to a search for 
greater veracity. It is at least probable that those 
composers who have passed through vivid personal 
experiences in the present war will be among the 
foremost to give us this element of uncompromising 
truth in their music, and it will be surprising if 
Dale is not of their number. 


LIST OF WORKS. 
ORCHESTRA. 
Overture, ‘The Tempest’... 
Fantasia (Organ and Orchestra 
Concert-Overture in G minor ... - 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 
‘Before the paling of the stars” (Novello) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
Sonata in D minor (Novello) ... 
Night-Fancies (Ricordi) aan : 
CHAMBER Music. 
Suite, for Viola and Pianoforte (Novello). 
Phantasy, for Viola and Pianoforte (Schott) ... 
Introduction and Andante, for Six Violas 
English Dance, for Violin and Pianoforte 
(Anglo-French Music Co.)... 
SONGs. 
Carpe Diem (Shakespeare)—(Novello) iat 
A Dirge of Love (Shakespeare)—(Novello) ... 
CHURCH Music.—THREE CAROLS. 


In Bethlehem, that noble piace (Novello) 
The Holy Birth (Novello) _... ink sai 
The Shepherds and the Mother (Stainer & Bell) 





THE RIGHT PERSPECTIVE FOR 
BEETHOVEN. 
By W. WRIGHT ROBERTs. 

The higher function of the Shakespearean jester 
—as ‘Feste,’ of all people, will remember—was 
enlightenment, seasoned or not with irresponsibility. 
‘ Feste’s’ happy pseudonym discounts the apparent 
levity of some of his remarks. Last month, indeed, 
he wrote much that was suggestive. I fully believe 
that he is not attacking Beethoven ; he is attacking 
rather the complacent, uncritical ‘ Beethovenite,’ 
and I sympathise with him in his aim. 

He tells us that the master ‘suffers from his 
date.’ So, surely, do all composers, unless we get 
just the right perspective. In the case of 
Beethoven—not quite antique, not quite modern— 
this is difficult to find. If, in suggesting how we 
may find it, I question some of ‘ Feste’s’ assertions, 
I ask him to believe that I do so in no carping 
spirit. 

We all of us have some mind-map of Beethoven’s 
works. Do not some of us need to draw it afresh 
and differently? The C minor, the ‘ Appassionata,’ 
and other over-played masterpieces show us a tragic 
figure, a being of Promethean heroism and divine 
pathos, which the conservative, sentimental public 
has taken to its heart, not always for musical 
reasons. ‘This figure has become aconvention. It 
may be the essential Beethoven, but it is not all 
Beethoven. And many of us, unfortunately, look 
for this Beethoven in all his works. Iam not sure 
that ‘ Feste’ has not that tendency. 

But we sometimes forget that in his early works, 
and right on into full maturity, alongside the growing 
heroism and deepening tragedy there is a gay, 
care-free Beethoven, a stronger, subtler Mozart. 
Think of the E flat Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 31, 
No. 3), the last ‘ Rasumovsky’ Quartet, the fourth 
Symphony. Need we search these works, any more 
than Mozart’s, for deep emotional significance ? 
Rather we should ask of them what they can 
give—joy, radiance, ideal formal beauty. If there 
is anything in such works that really catches at the 
heart, it is most often the very perfection of design, 
or of melodic curve. Such things, to sensitive 
minds, can be overwhelming; and some such 
impression may have been the cause of that 
rhapsody of Berlioz, quoted last month, on the 
Larghetto of the second Symphony. 

Surely, then, if we look at these works as we do 
at Mozart’s, we shall not be disappointed. The 
Mozart revival, in this strenuous age, is very 
significant. Art affords an escape from one’s 
age, as well as an expression of it. Those who 
wish so to escape, from time to time, have a 
right to do so. They will not necessarily become 
less alert to modern developments: their judgment 
of present-day works may in fact be all the 
more discriminating. 

Again, if Beethoven is more antique, is he not 
also more modern than ‘Feste’ seems to imply ? 
Is ‘ Feste’ really fair in stating that among the slow 
movements of the Symphonies only the Funeral 
March has more than ‘slender emotional signi- 
ficance’? Is he fair in making the Zargo of the 
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seventh Pianoforte Sonata in D stand out in such 
lonely glory? There must surely be good judges 
of music still left who cannot ‘ shed enthusiasms’ 
quite so wholly. I try hard to shed those that are 
unreasonable, yet I still find more than ‘ slender 
emotional significance’ in the slow movements of 
the C minor and Choral Symphonies. And need 
significance only be emotional? The A//egretto of 
the seventh Symphony baffles verbal description. 
But ‘elemental’ is perhaps the word that most 
nearly gives the main impression of a movement 
which, hackneyed as it may be, is like nothing else 
in music. As for the Pianoforte Sonatas, would 
‘Feste’ really refuse to put the Adagio of the 
‘ Hammerklavier,’ and the two sublime sets of 
variations in Opp. 109 and 111, in the same category 
as the Zargo of that early Sonata in D ? 

For the Beethoven of the ‘ third period’ we must 
change our perspective. In the last works—apart 
from the more wayward humour, the deeper, more 
spiritual pathos—a most significant feature is the 
increasing freedom of form. Throughout his 
career Beethoven believed in refrises, but he 
had countless devices for enhancing their interest. 
Rarely indeed, once he reached maturity, did he 
lazily or mechanically give us ‘the band as before.’ 
The whole scheme of the later works took on more 
subtlety. Could anyone, hearing it for the first 
time, have foretold the key of the second move- 
ment of the C sharp minor Quartet, or foreseen 
the marvellous way in which Beethoven makes 
harmonic sense of such a remote key, in the course 
of the whole design of the work? Such things are 
emphatically not ‘according to Cocker.’ ‘They 
show a master striking out into ever wider fields of 
harmonic and formal discovery. 

And it was still more wonderful that the later 
Beethoven should have tried to reconcile with these 
discoveries a new and elaborate polyphony. No 
one would say he succeeded. The fugues are often 
rough and crabbed. It was left to later symphonists 
—to Brahms, to Franck, to our own Elgar—to 
complete the reconciliation. But should not this 
polyphonic interest, on ‘Feste’s’ own showing, 
give the later Beethoven some of Bach’s ‘modern’ 
appeal? ‘Feste’ says, very justly, that a good 
tune and good counterpoint are titles to musical 
immortality. He will not deny Beethoven many a 
good tune. If his later polyphony, from the 
modern standpoint, is not exactly ‘good,’ at least it 
is altogether remarkable. On the whole, then, 
Beethoven’s chance of immortality should not be 
so very much worse than Bach’s. 

But the more conventional figure of the ‘ middle 
period’ still overshadows this later Beethoven. 
Those who go to chamber concerts have the best 
chance of knowing him. But seldom, even now, 
does one hear in public any of those last five 
Pianoforte Sonatas which I sometimes think are 
worth all the others. 

I am far from proposing that our chief pianists 
should often assail our ears with the ‘axes and 
crowbars’ of the ‘Hammerklavier’ fugue. Still 
less do I advocate an indiscriminate revival of 











periods overlap, the first into the second, the 
second into the third, inextricably. I simply 
suggest that by taking a broader view of his work 
as a whole, and by grasping more firmly the 
essential features of the masterpieces of all three 
periods, we should ask Beethoven, at each stage of 
his career, for what he can give. In that way we 
can get a truer, more elastic perspective. 

I know I have only touched the fringe of a very 
big subject. On Beethoven’s instrumentation, for 
example, there is much to be said which, in fairness 
to ‘Feste,’ his many interested readers must not 
anticipate. 





THE CLAVIER TOCCATAS OF BACH. 
By SypNney GREw. 
(Continued from April number, page 162.) 
Ts 

The Fugues of the Clavier Toccatas have even 
less of scientific subtlety and contrapuntal intricacy 
than is customary in Bach Fugues. Their counter- 
point is freely instrumental. Their spirit is the 
Toccata spirit of energy, emotional directness, and 
poetic freedom. They are not perfect examples 
of Fugue as Bach established the Fugue in the 
period of his latest maturity. They are not as the 
‘great’ G minor Organ Fugue or as the Fugues in 
the Organ Toccatas in F major and D minor 
(Dorian). They are as the Fugues in such works 
as the Organ Toccata in D minor, the Preludes 
and Fugues in E flat (.S¢. Anne), E minor (‘short’), 
C minor (the early work in Novello’s edition, 
Book II.), and so forth. They are not, however, 
so structurally free as the ‘great’ E minor Organ 
Fugue or the Fugue of the Fantasia and Fugue in 
C minor. They are associated in spirit with the 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D major, for they are 
comparatively early works, the Clavier Toccatas in 
G minor, D minor, and E minor belonging to the 
years 1708-17, and those in F sharp minor and 
C minor to the years 1717-23—1722 is the year of 
the first book of ‘The Well-Tempered Clavier.’ 
They are all subordinated to the requirements 
of their respective Toccatas ; and while they never 
break out into formless rhapsody in the way of the 
Organ Fantasia and Fugue in A minor (Novello’s 
Edition, Book XII.), they retain an invariable air of 
spontaneity and unstudied ease. They represent 
the Fugue ‘unbuttoned.’ They are not excep- 
tionally difficult to play. Except for the first 
Fugue in the F sharp minor, they lie well within 
the technique of the pianist who can play, say, 
the C major, C minor, G minor, and B flat major, 
Fugues of the first part of the ‘48.’ Even the 
difficult Fugue in the F sharp minor is not so 
troublesome as the G major from the same book 
of the ‘48.’ They would form admirable studies 
for developing the alert and easy style most suitable 
for the playing of Bach. To students who have 
for a time been acquainted with the Suites and 
‘Well-Tempered Clavier,’ they stand as a sort of 
‘Open Sesame’ to the entrance which admits to 





early Beethoven. I am aware, too, that his 
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ve a very safe medium for the first introduction 
of Bach to an average audience, particularly when 

yed in conjunction with the Toccata of which 
they form part. The order in which the Toccatas 
are set Out in this study of the works indicates the 
order of their poetical intensity. If the F sharp 
minor be placed after the C minor, it may be taken 
to indicate also their relative artistic value ; though 
to attempt to set in relative order such exquisite 
works as these two is to waste effort. One might 
say that the first Fugue in the F sharp minor 
is the greatest movement of all the score that 
comprise the five Toccatas, which would place the 
F sharp minor ahead of the C minor ; but beyond 
this argument would be futile. The Fugues 
generally end with a rich Coda in Toccata style, 
the last Fugue in the C minor closing thus with an 
eflect of musical beauty and poetic significance 
scarcely surpassed elsewhere in Bach. The 
prevailing atmosphere of the Fugues is poetic. 
Their subjects are clear; they are developed 
organically, but in performance the subjects prove 
to be less important in the economy of the Fugues 
than the phrases and sentences that make up the 
larger sections. 

The first Fugue in the G minor is Handelian : 





It would make a good organ piece, as indeed 
would the whole of the first part of the G minor 
Toccata. In form this Fugue is the least compact 
of all the Toccata Fugues. In style it is not 
contrapuntally clear. It is properly an Allegro 
of the type found in non-Bach free Suites. The 
second Fugue also is Handelian, but more 
compact and vigorous than the first. It is not 
unlike such independent Gigues as the large Gigue 
inG minor of Handel. 

The D minor Fugues form a delightful pair 
when one is in the mood for them, which mood 
must be a mood of easy-going leisure. Otherwise 
they seem over-long and over-elementary in style 
and content. They are as detached from the bustle 
and emotional pressure of modern art as are the 
essays in the Sfectator. The second is a most 
delightful and happy piece of music. 

The E minor Fugues are pure Bach. ‘The 
frst has a strain of yearning that approaches 
melancholy : 
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It is potentially passionate, but in the result the 
piece represents the great Bachian, early German, 
poetic mood of grave lyrical sweetness. ‘The 
second E minor Fugue is the only example in 





these Toccatas of the class of music that comprises 
the Organ Toccata in D minor. Its subject is five 
bars long : 
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In mood this Fugue is delicately animated and 
very sweet and pure. 

The Fugues in the F sharp minor Toccata are 
in vivid contrast to each other. The first is one of 
the most powerful and forceful works of Bach. Its 
close, however, is calm, in keeping with the pre- 
vailing poetical character of the Toccata. ‘The 
second is characterised by a noble emotional 
‘urge.’ It is less physically intense than the 
first, but it is perhaps more spiritually affecting. 
It is the complement of the /en/o section of the 
first part of the Toccata. The subjects of these 
two Fugues are as follows : 














These two pieces appeal to me as representative of 


-| the essential Bach. 


Regarded as a single piece, the Fugue of the 
C minor Toccata is over 150 bars long. But it 
has no absolute length any more than a perfect life 


=| has absolute length. It is all happiness, from the 


first sounding of the subject : 
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to the interrupted full close that leads into the 
Coda, 

The point of this interrupted full close is one 
of the great moments in music. It is Bach’s last 
expression of the Toccata-spirit in the form of 
actual Toccatas, and the Coda contains the ultimate 
thought of full twenty years of his work. It 
contains indeed the ultimate realisation of two 
centuries of artistic effort. As we touch the chord 
of interruption (it is merely the chord of the super- 
tonic minor gth in first inversion as used a thousand 
times by Bach and by the predecessors of Bach), a 
light surprises us ; more than a light—a refulgent 
glow from some eternal source of light, by power 
of which we see that the Bach Toccata is a thing 
to be cherished, not discredited, and that this 
ultimate Toccata Fugue is nothing less than a 
winged flight into the purest and most ethereal 
world the human sense can know, the world of 
spiritual beauty. The student who realises this 
finish of the Toccatas has ‘found’ Bach. 
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Interludes. 


The question of strict regard to an old—or even 
a new—composer’s intentions is more often than 
not a matter of the letter versus the spirit. We 
know that with Bach and Handel the music was 
usually more important than the medium. Thus, 
in the set of Schiibler Preludes, we find Bach 
taking vocal solos from the cantatas and transferring 
them to the organ, sometimes without the alteration 
of a note. Purists who object to transcriptions 
on principle should examine these Preludes. 
When they see Bach giving a soprano solo to one 
manual, and its elaborate ’cello obbligato to 
another (as in ‘Bleib’ bei uns’), without the 
slightest scruples as to the fitness of the idiom for 
its new instrument, they must surely relax their 
views. Of Handel’s indifference in such matters 
there is no need to speak. Instruments generally 
were in a more or less embryo stage, with their 
characteristics few and ill-defined, so that it was 
natural for composers to put purely musical con- 
siderations first. But even later, when this argument 
no longer held good, we find composers surprisingly 
free. Thus Beethoven took his D major Violin 
Concerto and changed it into one for pianoforte. 
He arranged his second Symphony as a pianoforte 
Trio, and even produced a string Quintet from his 
Octet for wind instruments—a sea change if ever 
there was one. And we know that he not only 
countenanced a pianoforte-duet arrangement of his 
seventh and eighth Symphonies, but showed his 
approval in the most practical way by correcting 
the proof-sheets. 

It may be argued that in these cases the 
composers were dealing with their own works, 
and therefore they established no precedent which 
would justify our tampering with their scores. 
But arrangements of all kinds are now so generally 
tolerated that the time for argument is past. I 
quoted the above examples as a proof that the 
great composers were by no means wedded to the 
original forms of their works. It has been left to 
some of their admirers to make a fetish of the 
written note. 


A good example of this slavish respect for the 
original text, even when everybody admits its 
faultiness, is to be found in Schubert’s C major 
Symphony. In the peroration of the first movement 
occurs what Prout calls ‘a very grave miscalcu- 
lation,’ the subject being given to the wood-wind 
and horns, accompanied by the strings, brass, and 
drums. As scored by Schubert, the accompani- 
ment hopelessly drowns the theme. Prout says: 
‘Had Schubert ever had the opportunity of 
hearing the Symphony played, he would probably 
have re-scored the whole of this peroration.’ We 
may safely leave out the ‘probably.’ Prout then 
goes on to discuss various ways in which the matter 
may be put right, only to dismiss them with the 
observation that ‘the retouching of the scores of 
the great masters is objectionable on principle, 





and we must take them, as men take their wives, 
“for better, for worse.” ’ * 

The analogy is not perfect, for the wise husband 
loses no opportunity of improving his wife, hope. 
less as the task too often appears. But would the 
giving of the theme to the trombones in unison, 
and so making the passage say what Schubert 
obviously wanted it to say, be ‘retouching’? Is 
it not rather ‘correcting’ or ‘remedying’? We 
should leave a score untouched if there is any 
respectable weight of opinion in favour of the 
original being correct or preferable in any way. 
But in such cases as this, where there can be no 
two opinions as to the composer’s intentions, we 
must consider the spirit rather than the letter. 


It is not a very long step from the few passages 
which are faulty through the composer’s miscalcula- 
tion to the far more numerous examples in which 
the failure is due to the limitations of the instru. 
ments of the period. Such passages are almost 
entirely confined to orchestral works, and, with 
scarcely an exception, have to do with the wind 
department and especially the brass. True, there 
are some cases in Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, 
where he has been hampered by the limited range 
of the keyboard. ‘Thus, in the early Sonata in D, 
the short keyboard leads to a miserably weak 
effect : 
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There can be no question as to what Beethoven 
wished to do here: if we have any doubt it is 
settled by the form of the same passage later in the 
tonic. Does any purist object to the above being 
carried on in octaves? Most editions give the 
extended form in small notes as an optional 
reading. The 1915 Bosworth reprint of the Liszt 
Edition goes farther, dropping the original version 
and boldly carrying the passage up to A. 7 

Now, if we may be allowed to alter this passage, 
why should we be content to go on suffering far 
worse things in the Symphonies, owing to the 
wretchedly inadequate brass instruments to which 
Beethoven was doomed? ‘Take, as a good—or 





* ‘The Orchestra,’ vol. ii., p. 105. 

+ But circumstances alter cases. Here we have a weak inverted 
—_ In the D minor Sonata. Op. 31, No. 2, a_ similar keyboard 
andicap leads to an example of inverted pedal so beautiful that we 
may wel! bless the limitation that brought it about : 





This is perhaps the only case where a composer has really scored off ar 
obstacle. 
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bad—example, the passage beginning at bar 114 of 
the slow movement of the fifth Symphony. Here 
the bass strings have a florid version of the 
subject, while the rest of the strings, the wood-wind, 
and horns play repeated chords. Can anybody 
deny that the balance of the passage is upset by 
the vagaries of the trumpets? They have only 
two notes available during the eight bars, the 
C and G. The harmony of bars 1-2 is A flat, so 
they give us their tonic—C, the third of the 
orchestra’s chord. Bar 3 and the first two beats 
of bar 4 modulate to B flat minor, so there is 
nothing doing for the trumpets. The third beat 
of bar 4 gives us a dominant on G, and leads to a 
bar in C minor, whereupon the trumpets improve 
the occasion with G and C. But it is a mere 
fash in the pan, for in the next bar the music 
is again in B flat minor, which, as the linguists 
in the Army say, is ‘no bon.’ Then comes the 
following (I reduce the harmony to its bare 
chords) : 











Here we have what may quite decently and truly 
be called a blasted tonic and dominant of C 
obtruded into the key of A flat, merely because 
the notes happened to be lying round handy. 
Can anything be more inept, especially in the 
final bar, where the brilliant and dominating tone 
of the trumpet doubles the leading-note? Prout 
objects to this doubling, and to the ‘abrupt 
cessation of the trumpets in the middle of a phrase,’ 
‘but’ (he adds) ‘the fault, if fault it be, rests not 
with Beethoven, but with the imperfection of the 
instruments for which he had to write.’ Exactly. 
Then why should not a matter of this kind be 
rectified ? There are many other examples—far 
too many to refer to—which are a constant source 
of irritation to the listener. 


Hereabouts an angry reader—in Belfast probably 


—begins to bridle. ‘What’s all this? Are you 
daring to suggest that the Immortal Nine shall be 
te-scored? Hands off, Vandal!’ I ‘hands off’ 
at once, realising that I am merely one of the 
rank and file of the profession. It is not for the 
likes of me to say what ought to be done. I 
merely ask why we should go on regarding the 
letter of Beethoven as being more important than 
the spirit. But my angry reader will, I hope, allow 
me to take a peep into the future. . The 
tesult is the following review from a Musical Times 
of 1940; 





‘ Symphonies 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and g of Beethoven, 
adapted to the modern orchestra. Full Scores, 
octavo and miniature. (London: Novello & Co.) 
‘We may safely anticipate a warm welcome for 

this edition of some of the best works of a composer 

who, for want of such a revision, has for some years 
past met with neglect. Most of our readers will 
remember how, in 1925, an International Con- 
ference of conductors and other eminent musicians 
met at Brussels to consider the advisability of 
bringing certain passages in Beethoven’s Symphonies 
into line with modern orchestral developments. At 
first the general feeling seemed to favour no more 
than a re-writing of some of the passages in which 
the composer had obviously been hampered by 
the imperfect instruments of his day. A minority, 
led by Prof. Toomer (Principal of Wigan University) 
wished to go further and add parts for trombone, 
tuba, contrafagotto, and even the profundophone, 
the new machine-blown instrument which recently 
made such an impression at the Commonwealth 

Hall. This was bitterly opposed by the more 

conservative section of the Conference, but even- 

tually Prof. Toomer carried his point. Indeed, so 
completely did the pendulum swing across that the 
final decision was to re-score the works, leaving 

Beethoven’s arrangement where possible—e.g., the 

string and drum parts, and most of the solo 

wood-wind passages. The task was entrusted 
to a committee of five—Sir Hugo Burls 

(London), Professor Abner P. Waghorne 

(Gippsville, Ga.), Mons. J. Bonhomie (Paris), Herr 

Minenwerfer (Berlin), and Signor Olla Podrida 

(Rome). The reputation of these musicians is a 

sufficient guarantee that the difficult task has been 

performed with the necessary combination of 
reverence and skill. Not a note of the original 
has been altered, and the new edition contains no 
harmony that was not written, or obviously 
implied, by Beethoven. We should hesitate to 
give an opinion on the merits of the new scores if 
we had no more than the printed page to help us. 
But, as our readers know, the new versions have 
all been heard in London during the past few 
months, especially at the ten days’ festival of old 
classical works directed by Dr. Cecilia Bompas, 
whose virile methods are remarkable, even in this 
age of masterly women conductors. Having heard 

Beethoven in his new guise, we can honestly 

endorse the opinion of the musical critic of Ze 

Times, who wittily says that Beethoven may be 

regarded as a composer who has exchanged a 

glorious past for a brilliant future. 

‘We have not space to consider the scores in 
detail, nor is such consideration necessary. It 
will suffice if we draw attention to a few of the 
passages which, as scored by Beethoven, have 
been an infliction to many ears during the past 
two decades. Perhaps no movement gains more 
than the Fina/e to No. 7. Until the performance 
of the new version, we may venture to say that 


nobody has ever yet heard the theme : 
Allegro con brio. 
» con brio. 
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at its first presentation, and at its re-appearance on 
the return to the original key half-way through the 
movement. We were for a long while inclined to 
blame the conductor for allowing the trumpets 
and horns to assert themselves too much, but of 
late we have come to the conclusion that the 
passage is really one of the very few cases in 
which Beethoven miscalculated the balance. 
Support to this view comes from Hector Berlioz”, 
who in his critical remarks on this Symphony 
says, “We should better appreciate the freshness 
of coquetry of this phrase . if the chords 
taken in upper parts of the wind instruments 
were less dominating over the first violins singing 
in the medium register, whilst the second violins 
and violas accompany the melody below with a 
tremolo in double-stopping.” 

‘For years we detested this portion of the 
movement, with the tonic and dominant blared 
out by the brass. We knew what the first violins 
were supposed to be playing, and we believed 
them to be play:ng it, for we saw them hard at 
work. But we have always had to take the result 
on trust until a few weeks ago, when we heard the 
theme given to all the violins, 7; in octaves. The 
hideous single notes of the old trumpets and horns 
have been superseded by chords for the complete 
brass, mf, with the syncopation of the original 
retained, of course. The high wood-wind parts 
remain, with the addition of an extra flute and 
clarinet, but now played / instead of #7. The 
lower string part consists of violas and _ ’celli 
divided. The gay song of the violins comes out 
with exhilarating effect against the rich back- 
ground, and the movement at last lives up to its 
old title of “the dance of humanity.” The only 
other part of this /iza/e that has been drastically 
revised is the section marked f£ This is almost, 
if not quite, the only time Beethoven employed 
such a direction, and we may fairly believe that 
(not to put too fine a point on it) he wanted 
a jolly good row. Perhaps contemporary ears 
thought it was a jolly good row. But to those of 
us accustomed to the sonority of a modern 
orchestra, the result was merely a forte. It may 
be said that a big effect depends more on the 
vigour of the thought expressed than on 
dynamics. We willingly concede the point; but, 
after all, the dynamic side is far more important 
than is sometimes imagined. Play the opening 
of the C minor Symphony //, and 
the result. It is no longer Fate knocking at 
the door: it is merely a woodpecker enjoying 
himself. The fact is, pace and force are the 
making of many movements, just as long-drawn 
thought or delicacy is the prime consigeration in 
others. Here we have a passage which obviously 
demands terrific pace and tremendous power. 
Beethoven got the first, and did his best to secure 
the second. But it was a bad best, with eight 
wood-wind and four (natural) brass instruments. 





* A neglected and almost fi 
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The passage as now scored is a cataclysm over 
which Beethoven would have smacked his lips, 
The audience at its first performance were startled, 
several being removed suffering from shock. A 
few purists wrote to the papers protesting, but we 
believe that the result would have pleased the 
composer. He would probably have regretted 
the casualties—though we cannot be sure of that. 
And the purists must admit that far more people 
are upset by harrowing plays of the Grand Guignol 
type than are ever likely to be bowled over by the 
most strenuous orchestral playing. 

‘In this passage, as elsewhere, the greatest gain 
comes from the inclusion of the trombones and 
tuba. It must always be a matter for regret that 
Beethoven made so slight use of the former. Why, 
for example, in the fifth Symphony did he reserve 
them for the /iza/e? There are passages in the 
first movement that cry out for them. ‘They are 
absent from the first movement of No. 9g, and 
enter in the Scherzo to play a very humble part— 
only partly redeemed by the single high D with 
which the bass trombone so splendidly ushers in 
the D major section. Even in the /ina/e they 
are made to do far too much in the miserable 
réle of support to the voice parts, for all the world 
like the serpent or ophicleide at the church blaring 
out the plainsong in order to help lame cantors 
over the stile. The fact is, the trombone (which we 
now recognise as the noblest voice in the orchestra) 
was under a cloud during most of Beethoven’s life. 
It was mostly reserved for the wretched ecclesiastical 
duty mentioned above, and rarely had a chance to 
show its capabilities. Think of what modern com- 
posers do with three trombones in harmony //f, 
and see what Beethoven missed by being born too 
soon ! 

‘The reader may ask how the thematic material 
of the Symphonies bears the burden of the 
additional orchestral parts. We know that certain 
types of music lose more than they gain when 
subjected to such a test. They become tumid 
rather than weighty. Without exception, we think 
it will be found that the balance here is all on the 
profit side. There are many passages in which the 
thought was profound, but the expression meagre. 
For example, this from the first movement of 
No. 5: 
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‘We have always been impressed here, both by 


the weighty chords and the antiphony. But we 
have also felt that the means were too slender 
for the full realisation of Beethoven’s intention. 
Apparently conductors have felt the same, for they 
have generally adopted an even more threatening 
attitude than usual in their endeavour to extract 
from their players as much tone as possible. The 
version before us gives a magnificent effect, the 
antiphony now being between the whole of the 
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brass, and the strings and wood-wind. The effect 
of the chords by eight horns, four trumpets, 
three trombones, and tuba is one of sombre 
magnificence. ; 

‘We hope we have said enough to indicate the 
general lines on which the revisers have worked. 
We believe that the best movements of these 
Symphonies are as imperishable as anything in 
music. There can be no more justification for 
continuing their performance on the inadequate 
lines of former days than for playing Beethoven’s 
keyboard works on a pianoforte of 1818. There is 
nothing specially sacred in the actual scoring of 
Beethoven. He fixed certain broad principles, but 
it was inevitable that he could do no more, owing 
to many of the most important constituents of the 
orchestra being either uninvented or in an 
embryo stage. With an orchestral composer of 
to-day, the instrumentation is so important that it 
cannot be disturbed without injury. Indeed, too 
often the medium is more important than the 
matter, an unsound state of affairs. With 
Beethoven, the medium was often quite inadequate 
for the proper expression of the matter. The 
first of these discrepancies cannot be put right. 
Fortunately, the second can be. It has, we 
believe, been splendidly done in the edition of 
which we have been speaking. 

‘That such a step will escape censure is too 
much to expect. Already the storm is brewing. 
Last week the Society for the Protection of 
Antient Music met and passed a resolution to the 
effect that they ‘viewed with apprehension and 
alarm the re-scoring of certain of Beethoven’s 
works, and called on Sir Augustus Bealby, 
the Minister of Fine Arts, to nip such 
vandalism in the bud, before it could wing its 
flight and spread its miasmatic influence farther.” 
We believe this and similar protests will be 
unavailing. When organists find Bach’s works 
better on an old-fashioned tracker organ with 
heavy touch and few accessories; when pianists 
think the ‘“Appassionata” sounds better on 
a pianoforte of a hundred and fifty years ago 
than on a concert-grand of to-day; when a 
man who wants to go somewhere safely and 
quickly prefers a motor car to an airplane; 
then, and not before, shall we believe that there 
are ears that can tolerate Beethoven played on the 
imperfect orchestra for which he wrote : not because 
it was all his fancy painted it but because it was 
that or nothing.’ 

Well, there is my prophecy. 
areader, taking off his coat. ‘ Bolshevism !’ says 
another, putting on his thickest boots. Perhaps 
0. Those of us who live the longest will see the 
most. You and I may never hear the effects 
arranged by Burls, Waghorne, and their co-workers. 
But I believe that one of two things will happen: 
Our children will hear them, or they will hear no 
Beethoven at all save at antiquarian concerts or 
lectures. In a word, Beethoven will either be 
té-scored, or discussed as a fossil. Can we doubt 
Which the shade of that tempestuous Titan would 
prefer ? Festr. 


‘ Nonsense !’ says 





REGISTERS. 
By AGNEs J. LARKCOM.* 


There is perhaps more controversy and disagree- 
ment about the Registers of the human voice than 
about any other part of the Art of teaching Singing. 

We have teachers who deny the existence of 
registers, teachers who say they should be ignored, 
teachers who insist on five, or three, or two; some 
who train the registers up, some who train them 
down, and again others who never think about them 
at all. 

I propose to put before you in as simple a manner 
as possible, the theory of registers as taught by 
Manuel Garcia, and explained by him in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Great Britain in 1855, after 
a long period of research accompanied by experiments 
on himself and others, conducted on absolutely scientific 
lines. 

I was permitted some years ago, by the courtesy of 
the Royal Society, to have a copy cf the original 
address made, as delivered to them and recorded in 
their ‘ Proceedings.’ The address is in exceedingly 
technical language, but I hope to make its main 
teaching clear without using many of the somewhat 
jaw-breaking terms which seem so dear to the medical 
profession. 

I think we are safe in taking for granted that every 
note produced by the human voice is formed in the 
larynx by the vibrations of the vocal cords. 

These ligaments in the female larynx are somewhat 
less than half an inch in length. 

As far as we know the glottis alone has the power 
of varying the pitch of the voice, variations which 
have been known to extend in some exceptional voices 
to three or more octaves. 

How can such a tiny instrument as the larynx 
produce such a great variety of pitch without in some 
way, at some point, modifying its action ? 

I expect we are all more or less familiar with the 
theory of vibrating strings as explained so beautifully 
by Professor Tyndall in his treatise on ‘Sound.’ By 
referring to that we shall see that in all vibrating 
strings the pitch of the sound produced is determined 
by these conditions—namely, the length, tension, 
thickness and density of the vibrating element. 

In passing I may as well remark that I am now 
dealing entirely with the pitch of sounds, not at all 
with quality. It is, in my opinion, the aspect of the 
subject with which the registers are most concerned. 

We find then that in all vibrating strings, a long, 
thick, or heavy cord vibrates more slowly at a given 
tension than a short, thin, or light one. We have 
only to look at the inside of a pianoforte or at a violin 
to recognise that this principle underlies the mechanism 
of all manufactured stringed instruments. In a violin 
there are four strings of equal length but different 
thickness. The pitch of each differs according to its 
thickness, and individually can be varied by shortening 
it by finger pressure. 

If a stringed instrument is out of tune we tighten 
(or stretch) the string to sharpen, or loosen it to 
flatten, but the principle is always the same. 

The human larynx seems to possess some of the 
characteristics of a stringed and some of a wind 
instrument, but the aspect of the case which is of such 
great interest and importance to us as teachers of 
singing is the fact that the vocal apparatus as a whole 
is provided with muscles which can thicken, make 
thinner, tighten or shorten the cords or vocal 
ligaments. 

Manuel Garcia defined a register as ‘a series ot 
homogencous sounds produced by one mechanism.’ 


* A Paper read before the Society of Women Musicians. 
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He recognised three registers in most female voices 
and divided the two lower into two parts. 

He taught that the mechanism employed in varying 
the pitch of the voice was of two kinds—one a closure 
of the cartilages, and the other a stretching of the 
ligaments. Both closure and stretching have the 
effect of raising the pitch. 

The glottis or vibrating element of the human voice 
consists roughly of two parts, one of cartilage (the 
Arytenoids or Pyramids) which close, and the other of 
hgaments which stretch. The two parts into which he 
divided the chest and medium (or falsetto as He called 
it) registers, include the notes produced first by closure, 
then followed by those produced by stretching. The 
singer is not aware when the action changes from 
closure to stretching, and it is rarely noticed by the 
listener. Behnke used to call these divisions the 
‘Lower Thick and Upper Thick’ and the ‘ Lower 
Thin and Upper Thin.’ The definition is not elegant, 
but it expresses the physical condition very well. 

In the lowest register (that which is usually called 
the ‘chest’ register), the whole glottis is thrown into 
loose, full vibrations. As the pitch rises the cartilages 
can be seen to close gradually ; then when their work 
is done, the ligaments begin to stretch, and that goes 
on as long as it can be done without any feeling what- 
ever of effort or fatigue. 

Signor Garcia showed that the ligaments are con 
nected with the outside of the trachea or windpipe by 
means of a fleshy membrane. 

All through this membrane are tiny muscular fibres 
of different lengths which seem to have the power of 
drawing the membrane towards the middle of the 
larynx, thus by contraction thickening the resisting 
element, and having the effect of making the cords 
vibrate slowly at a given tension. 

In producing a chest note we have therefore these 
conditions: the vocal cords made thick and heavy 
by the drawing forward of the membrane, a contrac- 
tion of the larynx, and considerable resistance to the 
pressure of air from the lungs. The result is, or ought 
to be, a brilliant and powerful tone. 

Gradually the arytenoid cartilages meet and close 
and raise the pitch of each succeeding note, then they 
cease, and the work is carried on by the stretching of 
the ligaments. Itis here that great care must be taken. 

The stretching movement must be continued only 
as long as it is ferfectly easy. Directly there is the 
least sensation of tightness or effort the proper limits of 
the chest register have been reached or passed, and 
the modification called changing to the medium or 
falsetto ought to be brought about. 

This modification consists of relaxing the membrane 
so that a thinner surface is presented to the ascending 
column of air. The cords are loosened, the cartilages 
separated, and the whole process is repeated, the only 
difference being that as the vocal ligaments are 
thinner, the tension necessary to produce a higher 
note is less than that necessary to form the last of 
the chest register, and there is no strain or fatigue. 

This register can be used by the singer with perfect 
ease up to about CS, when most people begin to 
experience the need for further modification. 

At or about this point, if the voice is being used 
with ease, ‘stop closure’ is supposed to begin. That 
is, the cords are closed, sometimes at each end, 
sometimes halfway, so that only a very short portion 
can vibrate and high notes are produced without 
difficulty at a quite moderate tension. If the medium 
is persisted in, the singer is using what Sir Morell 
Mackenzie used to call the ‘ long reed.’ This method 
is tiring, but the notes are very strong. It is, how 
ever, dangerous to the majority of voices. 

My experience as a teacher has shown me that in 
the majority of voices the head notes are the last to 











be developed. We all know that they are generally 
the first to go. It would almost appear as if the pro- 
duction of true head tones depended on a certain 
power of ‘accommodation’ in the vocal ligaments 
which belongs to the prime of life only. Certainly 
the head notes of the most gifted singers tend to 
deteriorate at about the same epoch that the eye 
begins to lose its power of accommodation, and it is 
foolish to try to arrest their decay. The medium or 
chest notes are available for many more years, and 
sometimes remain beautiful even in advanced age. 

I have in several instances (I can recall at least six) 
noticed what appeared to me to be a fourth register in 
the female voice, that is, a certain adaptation which 
gave to high sopranos the power of singing the notes 
from D to A and even B? in alt, with precision and 
ease. It has seemed to me that these notes were pro- 
duced by a kind of damping process. They are, or 
course, unusual, but when the power exists singing 
these acute notes involves no effort, and causes no 
fatigue ; in fact, exertion tends tospoil them. I expect 
many teachers and singers have also observed that 
sometimes when there is a slight cold, extremely high 
notes can occasionally be sung with ease and clearness. 
Manuel Garcia, when commenting on this phenomenon, 
suggested that perhaps a little mucous had collected 
on the vocal cords in such a manner that they were 
‘damped,’ and the vibrating portion in a way artificially 
shortened, thus temporarily making very high sounds 
possible and easy. (Perhaps a node is formed and the 
resultant notes are harmonics. 

So we see that if voices are trained carefully, and if 
the principles underlying the different adaptations are 
understood and acted on, the best possible use can be 
made of the vocal mechanism, and its widest compass 
used without fear of injury or strain. 

Actual observation of the movements involved in 
singing are so difficult that I think there will always 
be some things which are more or less matters of 
conjecture. The theory of adaptation I have 
endeavoured to explain offers at any rate an admirable 
working hypothesis. It rests on known scientific 
laws which can easily be tested in stringed instru- 
ments, and the teacher who bases her work on these 
principles and uses care and judgment in their appli- 
cation is not likely to do much mischief, and will 
probably obtain good results. 

The rather fashionable method very much to the 
fore to-day of making the medium register do the 
work of three, though avoiding the difficulty of 
the change, sometimes miscalled the ‘break’ (it 
only becomes a break through misuse or abuse), 
tends in my opinion to limit the voice both as to 
compass and tone. Contraltos do not avail them- 
selves of the brilliantly resonant chest notes which 
form the most useful and attractive part of their 
special endowment, and sopranos do not develop the 
fluty pure head notes which are so beautiful and 
characteristic. The mezzo alone is fairly happy. 

The great principle which underlies everything 1s 
no doubt ease of emission based on deep and well- 
controlled breathing. If this is ensured, given that 
the teacher is dealing with a young unspoiled voice, 
there is not likely to be much difficulty. 

Unfortunately the desire which is so frequently 
present in the minds of both teacher and pupil to 
produce brilliant telling tone in a short time on the 
notes E?, E, and F (first line and first space) and 
strong resonant notes for sopranos an octave higher, 
is a strong temptation to force up the respective 
registers. 

A steady, gentle, persistent use in the appropriate 
registers of sustained sounds on different vowels, 
‘Ee’ frequently for the first medium notes, and 
‘Oo’ or ‘Oh’ for the first head notes, is almost 
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certain to bring about equality of tone and satisfactory 
blending. 

When mischief has been done by misuse of the 
registers and the poor student is suffering from 
‘nodules’ on the vocal cords (a frequent result of 
forcing up the chest register), ves¢ is imperative for a 
time; then the medium must be trained down by 
means of very gentle exercise of the voice, beginning 
above the point of difficulty and persisted in until 
control is regained, and the ‘muscles have returned to 
their normal elasticity. The use of the exercises for 
flexibility found in Garcia’s ‘ Art of Singing,’ published 
by Leonard & Co., cannot be too highly recommended. 
These exercises help to blend the registers, to smooth 
over rough places and make transition easy; they 
also strengthen the throat and assist in obtaining 
breath control. 

Personally I think a singer ought always to know 
when and where she changes her register, but her 
aim should be to conceal it from the listener. 

There is a great difference in individuals as to the 
ease or the reverse with which the change is effected. 
Some throats seem to do it so easily that even the 
teacher has difficulty in detecting it. These cases are 
very ‘grateful and comforting’ to the teacher, but are 
not sO common as one could wish. In many the 
change is difficult and noticeable, and only patient 
practice can overcome the trouble. There is great 
divergence of opinion amongst voice trainers as to the 
advisability of talking to students about their registers. 
Some teachers of high repute find they can do their 
work better and obtain finer results by not calling the 
attention of the student to the means by which these 
results are gained. Personally I have always preferred 
to explain my reasons and methods to my pupils. I 
like them to be aware of their dangers and to be ready 
to resist temptation through knowledge and under- 
standing of the delicate mechanism they are using 
and developing. . Still I have the greatest respect 
for the workers who differ from me in this, and 
recognise that the same ends may be attained by 
different ways. 

In bringing forward this simple statement of Manuel 
Garcia’s observations on the registers of the human 
voice, I feel I am offering something which may be 
useful in helping to solve the difficulties which are 
met with by young teachers when they first begin to 
practise the delightful but difficult art of teaching 
singing. 

Manuel Garcia was a very old man when I had the 
privilege of studying with him, but up to the time 
of his peaceful and beautiful death in 1907, at the 
patriarchal age of 1o1 years, he never lost his interest 
in science, or relaxed in his unselfish devotion to the 
highest ideals of vocal art. 

His intellect was keen, his taste severe. The 
length of his experience as a teacher gave him 
unique opportunities for testing his theories and 
watching the results of their practical application. 

The methods of a master of such noble character, 
Tare gifts, penetrating insight, and widespread and 
remarkable success, must always be of interest to 
every serious teacher of singing. 

Many theories have been advanced and advocated, 
and considerable matter has been written on the 
subject since the day when Garcia’s ‘ Treatise on the 
Art of Singing’ first saw the light. But amidst much 
that is valuable and a good deal that is worthless, that 
wonderful work still seems to retain the place awarded 
to it when it first appeared. It remains to-day what it 
was a couple of generations ago, the classical manual 
for the teacher and the safe practical guide for the 
student in nearly all that appertains to the beautiful 


Occasional Wotes. 


Mr. Ernest Newman lost no time 
in replying to our ‘Occasional 
Notes’ of April 1. Indeed, thanks 
to the Musical Times being 
published a couple of days in advance he was able to 
deal with us in the Birmingham Daily Post of 
March 31. This was sharp work, but it is pretty 
certain that less haste and more reflection would have 
ensured a better result. We feel that certain passages 
in Mr. Newman’s answer should be given as wide 
publicity as possible, so we propose to quote them, 
with brief comment. Mr. Newman makes much 
of the alleged anonymity of our remarks. But the 
article was editorial, and we have yet to learn that 
editorial matter must be signed or regarded as 
anonymous. Mr. Newman, of course, knows quite 
well that he has no grievance on this score, and 
merely harps on it (he uses the word‘ anonymous’ 
seven times) in order to eke out his scanty 
ammunition in a counter-attack so promptly delivered 
as to show obvious signs of haste—even flurry. 


Mr. NEWMAN 
IN A HURRY. 


As our readers will remember, we 
took exception, first, to Mr. 
Newman's ill-natured attempts to 
wet-blanket a scheme that, put 
forward as it was by a committee of representative 
musicians and other public men, deserved a fair trial. 
Second, we protested against his easy assumption 
that those of us who do not see eye to eye with him 
must therefore be fools—the epithet was his. Mr. 
Newman’s ‘reply’ to this is an expression of wonder 
‘that professional musicians have so much poorer a 
sense of humour than most other people.’ ‘ Why is it,’ 
he goes on, plaintively, ‘when you chaff them they 

If musicians 
object to criticism in general . y have the 
simple remedy in their own hands Anyone 
who puts an idea into the air must expect people ‘who 
differ from him to put up a barrage against it.’ 


IT WAS ONLY 
HIS FUN. 


Much depends on the nature of the ‘barrage.’ We 
expect people who differ from us to argue, not abuse. 
Our complaint was not that Mr. Newman criticised 
the League of Arts scheme and song-book. On the 
contrary, we objected to the absence of criticism. To 
describe the compilers of a book as ‘people utterly 
destitute of a sense of humour’; to dismiss its 
contents as being mostly ‘the merest doggerel and 
commonplace’ ; ; to call the work as a whole ‘a roaring 
joke,’ and ‘pitiful stuff’; and (in order to make the 
curse thoroughly comprehensive, to dub its pros- 
pective users as ‘fools,’ may be Mr. Newman’s idea of 
‘criticism.’ We are glad to believe it is nobody else's. 
We admit that it is lively to read, and we are sure 
it is easy to write, but we see nothing else in its 
favour. 


Mr. Newman’s idea of banter is also peculiar. He 
says that we do not know when we are being ‘smiled 
at.’ We ‘mistake chaff for bad temper.’ Here is the 
case in the form of a brief duologue : 

E.N. (heatedly).—Your scheme is absurd, your book 
ridiculous, and your supporters fools, though I won’t 
bother you or myself by any critical considerations. 

M.T. (mildly) —Why not give the scheme fair play ? 

If you don’t feel dispcsed to help it, you might at least 
abstain from damning it. If it is absurd, it will fail 
soon enough. And don’t be so ready with your ‘ fool.’ 





art of singing. 


Since when have you had the monopoly of wisdom ? 
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He recognised three registers in most female voices 
and divided the two lower into two parts. 

He taught that the mechanism employed in varying 
the pitch of the voice was of two kinds—one a closure 
of the cartilages, and the other a stretching of the 
ligaments. Both closure and stretching have the 
effect of raising the pitch. 

The glottis or vibrating element of the human voice 
consists roughly of two parts, one of cartilage (the 
Arytenoids or Pyramids) which close, and the other of 
ligaments which s¢refch. The two parts into which he 
divided the chest and medium (or falsetto as Ae called 
it) registers, include the notes produced first by closure, 
then followed by those produced by stretching. The 
singer is not aware when the action changes from 
closure to stretching, and it is rarely noticed by the 
listener. Behnke used to call these divisions the 
‘Lower Thick and Upper Thick’ and the ‘ Lower 
Thin and Upper Thin.’ The definition is not elegant, 
but it expresses the physical condition very well. 

In the lowest register (that which is usually called 
the ‘chest’ register), the whole glottis is thrown into 
loose, full vibrations. As the pitch rises the cartilages 
can be seen to close gradually ; then when their work 
is done, the ligaments begin to stretch, and that goes 
on as long as it can be done without any feeling what- 
ever of effort or fatigue. 

Signor Garcia showed that the ligaments are con- 
nected with the outside of the trachea or windpipe by 
means of a fleshy membrane. 

All through this membrane are tiny muscular fibres 
of different lengths which seem to have the power of 
drawing the membrane towards the middle of the 
larynx, thus by contraction thickening the resisting 
element, and having the effect of making the cords 
vibrate slowly at a given tension. 

In producing a chest note we have therefore these 
conditions: the vocal cords made thick and heavy 
by the drawing forward of the membrane, a contrac- 
tion of the larynx, and considerable resistance to the 
pressure of air from the lungs. The result is, or ought 
to be, a brilliant and powerful tone. 

Gradually the arytenoid cartilages meet and close 
and raise the pitch of each succeeding note, then they 
cease, and the work is carried on by the stretching of 
the ligaments. Itis here that great care must be taken. 

The stretching movement must be continued only 
as long as it is Jerfect/y easy. Directly there is the 
least sensation of tightness or effort the proper limits of 
the chest register have been reached or passed, and 
the modification called changing to the medium or 
falsetto ought to be brought about. 

This modification consists of relaxing the membrane 
so that a thinner surface is presented to the ascending 
column of air. The cords are loosened, the cartilages 
separated, and the whole process is repeated, the only 
difference being that as the vocal ligaments are 
thinner, the tension necessary to produce a higher 
note is less than that necessary to form the last of 
the chest register, and there is no strain or fatigue. 

This register can be used by the singer with perfect 
ease up to about CZ, when most people begin to 
experience the need for further modification. 

At or about this point, if the voice is being used 
with ease, ‘stop closure’ is supposed to begin. That 
is, the cords are closed, sometimes at each end, 
sometimes halfway, so that only a very short portion 
can vibrate and high notes are produced without 
difficulty at a quite moderate tension. If the medium 
is persisted in, the singer is using what Sir Morell 
Mackenzie used to call the ‘ long reed.’ This method 
is tiring, but the notes are very strong. It is, how 
ever, dangerous to the majority of voices. 

My experience as a teacher has shown me that in 
the majority of voices the head notes are the last to 





be developed. We all know that they are generally 
the first to go. It would almost appear as if the pro- 
duction of true head tones depended on a certain 
power of ‘accommodation’ in the vocal ligaments 
which belongs to the prime of life only. Certainly 
the head notes of the most gifted singers tend to 
deteriorate at about the same epoch that the eye 
begins to lose its power of accommodation, and it is 
foolish to try to arrest their decay. The medium or 
chest notes are available for many more years, and 
sometimes remain beautiful even in advanced age. 

I have in several instances (I can recall at least six) 
noticed what appeared to me to be a fourth register in 
the female voice, that is, a certain adaptation which 
gave to high sopranos the power of singing the notes 
from D to A and even B? in alt, with precision and 
ease. It has seemed to me that these notes were pro- 
duced by a kind of damping process. They are, or 
course, unusual, but when the power exists singing 
these acute notes involves no effort, and causes no 
fatigue ; in fact, exertion tends tospoilthem. I expect 
many teachers and singers have also observed that 
sometimes when there is a slight cold, extremely high 
notes can occasionally be sung with ease and clearness. 
Manuel Garcia, when commenting on this phenomenon, 
suggested that perhaps a little mucous had collected 
on the vocal cords in such a manner that they were 
‘damped,’ and the vibrating portion in a way artificially 
shortened, thus temporarily making very high sounds 
possible and easy. (Perhaps a node is formed and the 
resultant notes are harmonics.) 

So we see that if voices are trained carefully, and if 
the principles underlying the different adaptations are 
understood and acted on, the best possible use can be 
made of the vocal mechanism, and its widest compass 
used without fear of injury or strain. 

Actual observation of the movements involved in 
singing are so difficult that I think there will always 
be some things which are more or less matters of 
conjecture. The theory of adaptation I have 
endeavoured to explain offers at any rate an admirable 
working hypothesis. It rests on known scientific 
laws which can easily be tested in stringed instru- 
ments, and the teacher who bases her work on these 
principles and uses care and judgment in their appli- 
cation is not likely to do much mischief, and will 
probably obtain good results. 

The rather fashionable method very much to the 
fore to-day of making the medium register do the 
work of three, though avoiding the difficulty of 
the change, sometimes miscalled the ‘break’ (it 
only becomes a break through misuse or abuse), 
tends in my opinion to limit the voice both as to 
compass and tone. Contraltos do not avail them- 
selves of the brilliantly resonant chest notes which 
form the most useful and attractive part of their 
special endowment, and sopranos do not develop the 
fluty pure head notes which are so beautiful and 
characteristic. The mezzo alone is fairly happy. __ 

The great principle which underlies everything 1s 
no doubt ease of emission based on deep and well- 
controlled breathing. If this is ensured, given that 
the teacher is dealing with a young unspoiled voice, 
there is not likely to be much difficulty. 

Unfortunately the desire which is so frequently 
present in the minds of both teacher and pupil to 
produce brilliant telling tone in a short time on the 
notes E?, E, and F (first line and first space) and 
strong resonant notes for sopranos an octave higher, 
is a strong temptation to force up the respective 
registers. , 

A steady, gentle, persistent use in the appropriate 
registers of sustained sounds on different vowels, 
‘Ee’ frequently for the first medium notes, and 
‘Oo’ or ‘Oh’ for the first head notes, is almost 
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certain to bring about equality of tone and satisfactory 
blending. 

When mischief has been done by misuse of the 
registers and the poor student is suffering from 
‘nodules’ on the vocal cords (a frequent result of 
forcing up the chest register), ves¢ is imperative for a 
time; then the medium must be trained down by 
means of very gentle exercise of the voice, beginning 
above the point of difficulty and persisted in until 
control is regained, and the muscles have returned to 
their normal elasticity. The use of the exercises for 
flexibility found in Garcia’s ‘ Art of Singing,’ published 
by Leonard & Co., cannot be too highly recommended. 
These exercises help to blend the registers, to smooth 
over rough places and make transition easy; they 
also strengthen the throat and assist in obtaining 
breath control. 

Personally I think a singer ought always to know 
when and where she changes her register, but her 
aim should be to conceal it from the listener. 

There is a great difference in individuals as to the 
ease or the reverse with which the change is effected. 
Some throats seem to do it so easily that even the 
teacher has difficulty in detecting it. These cases are 
very ‘grateful and comforting’ to the teacher, but are 
not so common as one could wish. In many the 
change is difficult and noticeable, and only patient 
practice can overcome the trouble. There is great 
divergence of opinion amongst voice trainers as to the 
advisability of talking to students about their registers. 
Some teachers of high repute find they can do their 
work better and obtain finer results by not calling the 
attention of the student to the means by which these 
results are gained. Personally I have always preferred 
to explain my reasons and methods to my pupils. I 
like them to be aware of their dangers and to be ready 
to resist temptation through knowledge and under- 
standing of the delicate mechanism they are using 
and developing. . Still I have the greatest respect 
for the workers who differ from me in this, and 
recognise that the same ends may be attained by 
different ways. 

In bringing forward this simple statement of Manuel 
Garcia’s observations on the registers of the human 
voice, I feel I am offering something which may be 
useful in helping to solve the difficulties which are 
met with by young teachers when they first begin to 
practise the delightful but difficult art of teaching 
singing. 

Manuel Garcia was a very old man when I had the 
privilege of studying with him, but up to the time 
of his peaceful and beautiful death in 1907, at the 
patriarchal age of 1o1 years, he never lost his interest 
in science, or relaxed in his unselfish devotion to the 
highest ideals of vocal art. 

His intellect was keen, his taste severe. The 
length of his experience as a teacher gave him 
unique opportunities for testing his theories and 
watching the results of their practical application. 

The methods of a master of such noble character, 
tare gifts, penetrating insight, and widespread and 
remarkable success, must always be of interest to 
every serious teacher of singing. 

Many theories have been advanced and advocated, 
and considerable matter has been written on the 
subject since the day when Garcia’s ‘ Treatise on the 
Art of Singing’ first saw the light. But amidst much 
that is valuable and a good deal that is worthless, that 
wonderful work still seems to retain the place awarded 
to it when it first appeared. It remains to-day what it 
was a couple of generations ago, the classical manual 
for the teacher and the safe practical guide for the 
Student in nearly all that appertains to the beautiful 


Occasional Wotes. 


Mr. Ernest Newman lost no time 
Mr. NEWMAN in replying to our ‘Occasional 
IN A HURRY. Notes’ of April 1. Indeed, thanks 
to the Musical Times being 
published a couple of days in advance he was able to 
deal with us in the Birmingham Daily Post of 
March 31. This was sharp work, but it is pretty 
certain that less haste and more reflection would have 
ensured a better result. We feel that certain passages 
in Mr. Newman’s answer should be given as wide 
publicity as possible, so we propose to quote them, 
with brief comment. Mr. Newman makes much 
of the alleged anonymity of our remarks. But the 
article was editorial, and we have yet to learn that 
editorial matter must be signed or regarded as 
anonymous. Mr. Newman, of course, knows quite 
well that he has no grievance on this score, and 
merely harps on it (he uses the word‘ anonymous’ 
seven times) in order to eke out his scanty 
ammunition in a counter-attack so promptly delivered 
as to show obvious signs of haste—even flurry. 


As our readers will remember, we 
took exception, first, to Mr. 
Newman’s ill-natured attempts to 
wet-blanket a scheme that, put 
forward as it was by a committee of representative 
musicians and other public men, deserved a fair trial. 
Second, we protested against his easy assumption 
that those of us who do not see eye to eye with him 
must therefore be fools—the epithet was his. Mr. 
Newman’s ‘reply’ to this is an expression of wonder 
‘that professional musicians have so much poorer a 
sense of humour than most other people.’ ‘Why is it,’ 
he goes on, plaintively, ‘when you chaff them they 
think you are angryand abusive? .... Ifmusicians 
object to criticism in general... . they have the 
simple remedy in their own hands Anyone 
who puts an idea into the air must expect people who 
differ from him to put up a barrage against it.’ 


IT WAS ONLY 
HIS FUN. 


Much depends on the nature of the ‘barrage.’ We 
expect people who differ from us to argue, not abuse. 
Our complaint was not that Mr. Newman criticised 
the League of Arts scheme and song-book. On the 
contrary, we objected to the absence of criticism. To 
describe the compilers of a book as ‘people utterly 
destitute of a sense of humour’; to dismiss its 
contents as being mostly ‘the merest doggerel and 
commonplace’ ; to call the work as a whole ‘a roaring 
joke,’ and ‘pitiful stuff’; and (in order to make the 
curse thoroughly comprehensive) to dub its pros- 
pective users as ‘fools,’ may be Mr. Newman’s idea of 
‘criticism.’ We are glad to believe it is nobody else’s. 
We admit that it is lively to read, and we are sure 
it is easy to write, but we see nothing else in its 
favour. 


Mr. Newman’s idea of banter is also peculiar. He 
says that we do not know when we are being ‘smiled 
at.’ We ‘mistake chaff for bad temper.’ Here is the 
case in the form of a brief duologue : 

E.N. (heatedly).—Your scheme is absurd, your book 
ridiculous, and your supporters fools, though I won’t 
bother you or myself by any critical considerations. 

M.T. (mildly) —Why not give the scheme fair play ? 
If you don’t feel disposed to help it, you might at least 
abstain from damning it. If it is absurd, it will fail 
soon enough. And don’t be so ready with your ‘ fool.’ 





art of singing. 


Since when have you had the monopoly of wisdom ? 
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E.N. (at boiling point).—You have no sense of 
humour, and, like most musicians, object to criticism. 
I was merely chaffing. (Boiling over.) Can’t you see 
I’m merely pulling your leg, and enjoying myself 
hugely at your expense? (Foaming.) It’s only my 


fun! (Pawing the air.) /m smiling at you. 


Mr. Newman readily assumes that we had him in 
mind when we spoke of people ‘ whose musical and 
spiritual home is in Germany.’ Far be it from us to 
object to his fitting on the cap. He goes on to say: 

I cheerfully confess that one at least of my musical 
homes is in Germany. But my musical morals are those 
of a debauchee. Like the sailor who hasa wife in every 
port, I keep up not merely two but half-a-dozen musical 
establishments. Ihave a musical home in Germany : 

I have others, equally dear to my immoral heart, in 

France, and Italy, and Kussia, and Finland, and 

Scandinavia, and England. 


He must not imagine himself to 
be singular in his appreciation of the 
best foreign music. We hope that 
we too are not blind to its merits. 
But we think that this appreciation should not debar 
us from showing sympathy for the work of our own 
countrymen. Even some slight bias is pardonable. 
With Mr. Newman the bias is in the other direction, 
and is anything but slight. His internationalism, like 
that of a small and cantankerous section of our 
politicians, generally resolves itself into a warm 
admiration of every country but his own. He includes 
England in his list of musical homes—appropriately 
putting it last, with Germany at the other end. If we 
may judge from his customary attitude towards our 
native composers, England is less a musical home 
than a week-end lodging to which he repairs (not in 
the best of humour) on as few occasions as possible. 
He attempts to turn the tables by pointing out that 
Messrs. Novello ‘owe a very large part of their 
prosperity to the publication of German music.’ As 
everybody knows, the bulk of the Novello catalogue 
consists of British works, chiefly choral. When Mr. 
Newman's sympathy for native music is in the same 
generous proportion, his most intimate friends will 
rub their eyes, and ask ‘Can this be Ernest ?’ 


‘EQUALLY 
DEAR’? 


The more recent controversial 
methods of Mr. Newman have 
puzzled some of us. After reading 
the following naive avowal, they 
puzzle us no longer : 

Not that I would deny that my manner is often most 
irritating. I admit it; indeed, it is designedly so. The 
technique is so absurdly simple that it is a mystery to 
me why its victims do not see through it at the first 
glance. Often a subject is well worth a couple of 
articles—or even three ; but it-is always best in these 
matters to let the second and third be motived by 
someone else, and, for preference, by someone who has 
been annoyed by the first. Now there is no surer way 
of making the average man angry than by chaffing him. 
The master at whose feet I am proud to have sat is 
on Johnson : that dusky genius always used to make 

is fights easier for himself by throwing facetious remarks 
at his opponent, who got nettled, lost his temper, hit 

out wildly at his tormentor, and left his guard open. I 

do not pretend, of course, to anything like my master’s 

consummate mastery. I am not comparing little things 

with great. I am only indicating the school in which I 

have been an unprofitable but still conscientious scholar. 

The technique, however, such as it is, has rarely 

failed me. 


Every man to his taste. This is a free country, and 
nobody will wish to interfere with Mr. Newman in his 
choice of feet at which to sit, pupil-wise. We would 


‘E.N.’ ON 
RING-CRAFT. 





only suggest that he shall go to some sporting friend, 
and inquire : (2) Theopinion of boxers on the Johnsonian 
tactics with which he is so delighted ; (4) _What kind 
of reputation his ‘master’ bears in sporting circles ; 
and (c) Why ‘the dusky genius,’ although now in 
England, is never heard of to-day, in spite of the 
unprecedented activity in the prize ring. When 
Mr. Newman has heard the answers, he will understand 
why his ambition to be looked on as the Jack Johnson 
of Journalism is not likely to be opposed. His fellow- 
writers gladly give him a walk-over. 


We resist the temptation to discuss Mr. Newman's 
reply in further detail, because after all the real point 
is not merely what Mr. Newman thinks of the 
League of Arts or anything else. It is the far more 
important question as to whether musical differences 
of opinion are to be discussed with due regard 
to the decencies of debate, or settled by calling 
names. Mr. Newman’s attitude towards those who 
differ from him has for some time been steadily 
becoming more abusive. For example, if (in company 
with many excellent musicians and critics) you are of 
opinion that a national school of music may, to a 
considerable extent, be based on folk-song, you are 
‘merely stupid people.’ Those who wish folk-song to 

play a substantial part in school 
PUTTING music are ‘cranks, who, if they are 
THEM IN _ not checked, will end in making 
THEIR PLACE. the children as dull as themselves.’ 
The Council of the League of 
Arts (Messrs. Granville Bantock, Rutland Boughton, 
John Ireland, Sir Edward Elgar, Benjamin Dale, 
&c., &c.), are ‘pompously absurd.’ A search of the file 
of Mr. Newman’s articles written during the past two 
years would yield a long list of such ‘chaff’ and 
‘criticism.’ Never did musical questions, and especially 
those concerned with our own composers and 
performers, need sympathetic and broad-minded 
discussion so much as at the present time. To such 
discussion nobody is more able to contribute than 
Mr. Newman—or less willing, apparently. 


Musical journalism, and therefore 
music generally, is the poorer since 
he laid down the rapier for the 
bludgeon and began to run amok. 
Feeling that a protest was due—even overdue—we 
have ventured to make it. For the Ernest Newman 
who gave us ‘A Study of Wagner,’ and ‘Gluck and 
the Opera’ we have respect and admiration. We 
have neither for the far inferior writer of the same 
name who confesses proudly that his method of 
disputation is based on the less reputable tactics of 
the prize ring. 


THE Two 
NEWMANS. 


A writer in the Nottingham 
Evening News makes a complaint 
calculated to spread the idea that 
the production of Elgar’s Violin 
Sonata at Zolian Hall on March 21 excited little 
attention in London. He says: 


And what of the musical critics of the great 
new rs? I searched the columns of the provincial 
editions on the following day—and found one small 
notice. Zhe 7imes mentioned that the work had been 
produced, and that a full notice would appear in 
Monday’s issue. The musical gentleman had forgotien 
about it by Monday, or I am blind. The remainder of 
the London Press contained nothing about the Sonata ; 
the musical critics had been too busily engaged thinking 
out the virtues and the beauty of the foreign compositions 
elsewhere. 


THE CRITICS 
AGAIN. 
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There is a third alternative to the two he suggests, 
viz. that the London Press only reached Nottingham 
in the shape of provincial editions. There were 
appreciative notices of the Sonata in Zhe Times, 
Morning Post, Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Daily 
Mail, Evening News, Evening Standard (all on 
March 22), Referee (March 23), and Daily Ti elegraph 
March 24). The fault probably lies with the editorial 
powers-that-be who habitually insist that concert 
notices must appear somewhere in the following day’s 
issue, even at the price of missing the early editions. 
It is part of an eagerness to be up to the minute 
with ‘news. 


The system leads to other mis- 
fortunes than the misconception 
instanced above. It hampers the 
thinking and writing powers of the 
critic. In no other form of art, we imagine, is 
public judgment so hustled. There may be only 
an hour for a musical work, perhaps important and 
elaborate, to be sized up and the manuscript to be 
delivered. Next morning the criticism stands for 
ever, to guide the taste of the public, or submit to 
jealous scrutiny by the many musicians whose delight 
it is to direct bitter and sarcastic shafts at ‘those 
critics.’ The dangers of the system are as a rule 
admirably avoided by the experience and ‘happy 
knack’ of its practitioners, but they certainly exist 
and constantly endanger fairness to critic, artist, and 
public. There are cases where it can defeat its own 
ends. Performers cannot be expected to adapt their 
programmes to the exigencies of newspaper criticism, 
and a new work may appear towards the end of a 
concert. By that time the critic is far away, writing 
that the work was ‘announced for performance,’ or 


CRITICAL 
SCRAMBLES. 


‘included in the programme.’ Otherwise it is ignored, 
and the expressed judgment which is looked upon as 
‘news’ goes by the board. 





ERNEST NEWMAN’S DEPARTURE FROM 
BIRMINGHAM. 
By W. BEESON. 


In his own inimitable way of informing the public 
of an important fact, Mr. Ernest Newman, in the 
Birmingham Daily Post announces his impending 
departure from Birmingham, a city which is, he 
considers, unmusical and in a general way uncultured. 

There are those who will say that if Mr. Newman 
could have tolerated an uncultured city for thirteen 
years it is rather late in the day to sever his connection 
with it purely on the above grounds, but readers of 
Mr. Newman are aware that he has been expressing 
his opinion of the city of his adoption for a number of 
years. Mine is not the pen nor Is it an ideal occasion 
on which to write an appreciation of Mr. Newman, 
but my reason for rushing into print is that having 
recently perused a few of the paragraphs that have 
here and there crept into the Press anent Mr. Newman 
leaving Birmingham, I feel I should like to put some 
members of the musical (and all of the unmusical) 
public right upon one or two little matters in which 
they so freely express their hastily made judgment of 
this great critic. To begin with, one writer considers 
he has no sense of humour. This writer might just as 
well accuse Mr. Newman of a lack of mnemonical 
development, and the simile would be equally 
ridiculous, for whether attacked or attacking, whether 
damning an artist with faint praise or the reverse, the 
broad-minded tolerance of his humour has always been 
super-evident. 

Personally I have found it difficult on occasions to 
see eye to eye with him, but as I happen to be one of 





those derided people who believe that any theory is 
better than no theory at all, I cannot agree with one 
critic who considers that Mr. Newman is dogmatic, for 
this seems to be an ugly word to apply to those 
opinions which contemporary writers have done their 
best to refute and signally failed, for it cannot be 
denied that in his frequent bouts with other musical 
writers his opponents have invariably come off second 
best. On more than one occasion Mr. Newman has 
startled the musical world with his peculiar theories, 
and when I use the word ‘peculiar’ I must not be taken 
as indicating anything in the nature of a fad ora crank 
idea. Why the musical world might term them peculiar 
is purely and simply because for a number of years 
Mr. Newman has refused to accept the settled opinions 
and prejudice of other musical writers, and the 
British musical world is so notoriously conservative 
that it takes a very long time indeed to discuss any 
new question with the necessary calmness and 
self-abstraction. He is frequently accused of being 
abusive in his writings, but surely this must be a 
reflection upon his accusers, because no editor 
would tolerate a lack of refinement in his paper, 
therefore to possess a refined abusive wit is a 
powerful asset to any critic, and the only counter 
is to make such a weapon in his hands ineffective. 
Merely to accuse an opponent of being abusive, in a 
journalistic sense, is in itself a weakness, and moreover 
is betraying a lack of that particular sense of humour 
which the writer accuses Mr. Newman of having the 
monopoly of. As an educator Mr. Newman has 
undoubtedly been a powerful force to Birmingham. 
He has made the unmusical milkman and the 
grocer read him, and I know no other musical 
writer who has succeeded in doing this. If this were 
all that Mr. Newman had done in Birmingham it 
would be in itself a triumph, and no other town but 
Birmingham would have failed to profit by it. To my 
mind his great success as a combative writer was his 
peculiar power of being able to dissociate himself from 
his own letters and articles when once he had written 
them. I do not know how he worked, but I should 
imagine when he had heavily laid about him with his 
pen he would promptly read his own writings for a 
loophole for counter-attack. Having failed to find 
any opening in his own armour, then and only then 
would such articles or letters see the light of day. 
He is a past-master in the art of laying traps when 
attacking the theories of others, and many times I 
have discerned the yawning ambush he has prepared 
for an opponent, who, seeing what he considered 
an opening, has rushed in, only to get a reply that 
has, metaphorically speaking, laid him fiat. 

Of his actual technical knowledge no one will 
dispute Mr. Newman’s profundity, though many like 
myself would be inclined to dispute his basis or 
standard of musical criticism. To a quick wit, a 
delicate sense of humour, a broad-minded knowledge 
of the world, and voracious appetite for general and 
special reading, is allied a real and _ practical 
understanding of music. 

To writers who, like myself, have lived in the same 
town as Mr. Newman for a number of years, he has 
been a real source of inspiration and encouragement, 
and Birmingham without his caustic and volcanic pen 
will not be the same, even to those who are frankly 
envious of his powers. Birmingham certainly can lay 
claim to having had in its midst a writer who has 
raised the standard of English musical criticism in 
European eyes. His passing from us will be a very 
real regret indeed, except possibly to many people 
who have on dozens of occasions wished he 
would go, or to dozens of people who have on many 
occasions wished the same thing. 
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MUSIC FOR PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 


We understand that in the event of a peace concert and most stirring choruses Parry ever wrote. The 
taking place at the Royal Albert Hall, the following | balance of an hour's choral singing might well be 


will be the principal features : A selection from Parry's 


‘War and Peace,’ a new Motet by Sir Frederick | 


Bridge, ‘Peace lives again,’ Elgar's ‘Fringes of the 
Fleet,’ Stanford’s ‘Last Post,’ Bridge’s ‘Flag of England,’ 
and the hymns ‘O valiant heart’ and ‘ Recessional.’ 
This may serve as a guide to choral conductors who 
have not yet made their choice. We have received 
sO many inquiries on this point that we add the 
following suggestions : The ‘ Peace’ section of Parry’s 
‘War and Peace’ may quite well be performed alone. 
The Overture should be played, and a cut made from 
the end of the ninth bar after figure 8 to the beginning 
of the sixth bar after figure 61, substituting a tied 
minim F for the crotchet and quaver G F. The 
result is a work lasting about thirty minutes, and 
difficult to surpass for peace concerts, whether in 
churches or halls. The a//a marcia, ‘Forward 
through the glimmering darkness,’ is one of the finest 


THE 
By GFORGE 


Whilst there is now general agreement as to 
the rules of Simple Counterpoint, a considerable 
divergence of opinion still exists among teachers as 
to how far these rules may be relaxed in Combined 
Counterpoint—z.c., when the score contains two or 
more moving parts. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Anyone turning 
to Albrechtsberger or Cherubini for a complete 
elucidation of the subject will be disappointed ; at 
the same time, it is of interest to observe that in cases 
of extreme difficulty they were inclined to a certain 
latitude not permitted by the strictest theorists at the 
present time. 

In Sir Frederick Bridge’s Primer—which has borne 
the test of forty years’ constant use—we find an 
admirable exposition of the rules of Simple Counter- 
point in a concise form, but although there are some 
exercises in Combined Counterpoint, the absence of 
rules is noticeable—this, perhaps, frdm limitation of 
space. 

In recent years attempts have been made to deal 
fully with the subject, notably by Dr. Kitson, whose 
exposure of Macfarren absurdities is of the greatest 
value. 

Other theorists, still fettered by Macfarren traditions, 
do not seem to fully realise that a rule which is good 


in Simple Counterpoint may not be applicable to) 


moving parts. Some of them, applied to moving 
parts, are indeed opposed to the practice of the early 
composers, as I will endeavour to show further on. 
Whilst a rigid observance of these rules is insisted on, 
insufficient importance is attached to musical effect ; 


Ex. 1. PA Lestrina,. 





Missa Brevis. 


made up with Elgars or Rootham’s ‘For the 
Fallen’ (about fifteen minutes) or Stanford’s ‘ Last 
Post,’ and a couple of detached choruses or hymns of 
jubilant character. 

Another very appropriate work would be Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘Mystic Trumpeter.’ It is for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, and takes about thirty-five 
minutes to perform. The closing section of Whitman's 
poem, ‘O glad, exulting, culminating song,’ might have 
been written for such celebrations as we shall shortly 
be engaging in. . 

For efficient church choirs a good plan would be an 
hour's recital of fine native Church music from Byrd 
and Gibbons down to the present day, both @ cappella 
and accompanied, relieved by a few good organ solos 
and orchestral items, and some festival hymns. Not 
the least advantages of such a scheme would be the 
addition of some fine numbers to the choir repertoire. 


RULES OF COMBINED COUNTERPOINT. 
J. BENNETT. 


weak harmony and harsh progressions, such as would 
be condemned in any ordinary piece of music, being 
apparently considered of little moment. 

The type of Counterpoint produced under these 
conditions is certainly strict, perhaps in some ways 
stricter than any that has gone before ; but it can 
hardly be considered musical, or as representing any 
particular period. 

A growing feeling of doubt as to whether such 
crabbed work can be really beneficial to the student 
has at last culminated in a trenchant attack on our 
present system of Counterpoint by Dr. Ralph Dunstan. 
Without entering into a discussion as to the advisability 
of the drastic reforms which he suggests, I propose to 
draw attention to rules adopted by some teachers and 
examiners which seem to be at least open to question. 

Let it be clearly understood that the following 
remarks, except where otherwise indicated, are 
intended to apply solely to Counterpoint with two 
or more moving parts. 


I.—A DISSONANCE BETWEEN TWO PARTS MAY NOI 
BE APPROACHED BY LEAP IN EITHER PART. 

The composers of the Polyphonic period made 
occasional use of a dissonance approached by leap in 
one part, as in the following examples. Many more 
might be quoted if space permitted. It is important 
to observe that the dissonance is in some cases 
approached by similar motion. 

The bars in § time have been divided into two parts, 
to make each bar-length correspond to that in Strict 
Counterpoint : 
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PALESTRINA. 
Venite Sponsa Christi. Ex. 6. 
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Gloria in Excelsis. Ex. 14. Patrick (in G minor). 
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parts, The following examples, taken from various text-books on Strict Counterpoint, show that all theorists 
Strict have not regarded such dissonances with disfavour : 

Ex. 22. BEETHOVEN. 
(Corrected by ALBRECHTSBERGER.) a 


—- See | 
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Ex. 27. BripcGe. 





Ex. 32 affords an amusing instance of doctors 
differing. The same example appears exactly note 
for note, except the last half-bar, in Dr. Pearce’s 
‘Academic Counterpoint’ (page 190), but there it is 
condemned, the author taking a directly opposite view 
to Dr. Kitson. 

Whilst conceding that such treatment ofa dissonance 
should only be employed in moderation, its absolute 


Ex. 34. 


Missa Pap Marcelli. 


SS] 
= = —=— 
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tus est Moyses. Ex. 37. 


Di Lasso. — 


SSS = 








prohibition seems to be both arbitrary and unnecessary, 


2.—A SYNCOPATED MINIM MAY NOT BE TAKEN AT 


rHE SECOND CROTCHET OF THE BAR, 


The syncopated minim was quite an important 
feature in the music of the early composers, a few 
examples of which are appended : 


PALESTRINA. 


PALESTRINA, 
-Eterna Christi Munera. { 


Tu es Petrus, 





Virroria. 
Quinti Toni. 
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Morley includes the syncopated minim in_ his 
* Plaine and easie Introduction” (1597). It is curious 
that later theorists made no use of it, but it is 
only in the most recent text-books that we find it 
actually forbidden. A perusal of the examples in 
Gordon Saunders’s “ Examples in Strict Counterpoint” 


Ex. 44. Byrp. 
Justorum Anime. 


‘Part 2) will show that there is at the present time a 
tendency to use it. 


In combining two or more florid parts, also in 
combining the 5th and 3rd species, it can be occa- 
| sionally employed with good effect. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE EIGHTEENTH AND THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
MUSIC. 

By F. A. HADLAND. 


It may appear to some people quixotic to attempt 
to write on the subject of what is generally admitted 
to be the dullest period of music in England so far as 
composition is concerned—that is the 18th century 
and the first half of the 19th. But everything is 
entitled to as much advocacy as may help to rescue it 
from undeserved neglect, especially when it possesses 
merits which seem to be traditionally overlooked. 

So far as England is concerned the 18th century 
may be called the age when Handel came, saw, and 
conquered. But the conquest was not quite complete, 
and it is well to remember that much talent and some 
genius of independent native origin light up the long 
vista which stretches from the death of Purcell to the 
beginning of the Victorian epoch. The beacon lights 
of Greene, Boyce, and Battishill burn with a steady 
fame, and the Anglican Church, with all its apparent 
lifelessness at that time, nourished a goodly band of 
musicians whose works will not be allowed to die. 
The secular music of this long period is that which 
has been greatly neglected, and it is not too much to 
assert that many professional musicians, in spite of 
their acquaintance with Grove and other authorities, 
seem to have tacitly agreed to ignore it. 

The 18th century, in spite of its great critics and 
theologians, was essentially dull, although patriotism 
was well in evidence. Perhaps to this latter source 
we are indebted for the noble and peculiarly English 
vocal music to which the age gave birth, although 
English poets seem never to have been attracted to 
the outpourings of their musical brother artists in the 


same degree as we find in the case of Burns and of 


Moore. In the arts of design the century was one of 
ugliness. The Renaissance had spent its energy, and 
had given place to the Georgian style, tili at length 
architects frankly gave up the idea of beautiful design, 
and lapsed into downright hideousness, in which state 
achitecture remained until the Oxford Mevement 
brought with it a wave of zestheticism. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why trouble about an age of 
dullness?’ The answer is that there lived all through 
that age composers who were neither swamped by the 
commanding genius of Handel, nor dragged down by 
the generally low level of contemporary taste and 
artistic invention. It would be superfluous to say 
much about Church musicians. The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ W. A. Barrett, Myles Birket 
Foster, Henry Davey, Grove’s Dictionary, and many 
other authorities of equal merit have placed on record 
somuch concerning Anglican music as to leave little 
more to be done in this way. 

There remains the secular music to be considered ; 
aid in common with others who have turned their 
attention in that direction I hold the opinion that a 
considerable field still lies open which may well repay 
the labour of research. This has been worked from 
time to time by a few enterprising publishers, but 
tis far from exhausted. 

A matter for great regret is the absence of sufficient 
means of presenting the wealth of glees and part-songs 
which are the special outcome of English vocal culture. 
Mendelssohn’s appreciation of our native creations in 
this department of art is well known, and he frequently 
gave them warm commendation. 

_The Handelian obsession had suffered little diminu- 
ton when Wagner appeared on the horizon, and his 
trilliant light overpowered the beams of the lesser. 

The present generation knows little or nothing of 
the peculiarly English genius which is found in the 





works of Horsley, Webbe, Samuel Wesley, Pearsall 
and Bishop. We may readily grant that the operas 
of Bishop are not suitable for resuscitation, but it 
can hardly be denied that they contain much that is 
beautiful, although allied to out-of-date libretti. The 
special manner of employing the glee in his operas as 
an element intermediate between the solo and the 
chorus has given us approximately two hundred 
such compositions, only a very few of which are known 
at the present day. 

Perhaps the worthiest of the immediate successors 
of Purcell was Jeremiah Clark, whose secular com- 
positions are now quite ignored. Clark, connected in 
most people’s minds almost exclusively with Church 
music, was a most refined artist, and the revival of 
some of his secular compositions would be a matter of 
much interest. It is of course well known that Boyce 
was quite distinguished outside his cathedral work, 
and the same may be said of Battishill. . 

It isa pity that the Englishman Burney, who through 
his historical works exerted a considerable influence, 
should have neglected if not despised the madrigal. 
As regards native instrumental music much that 
would have been hopelessly lost has been revived 
within the last twenty years by Mr. Dolmetsch, a 
foreigner, to whom we are much indebted. 

Besides Handel, the foreign musical influence in 
England during the period under consideration does 
not amount to much. Perhaps Pepusch, with the 
phenomenal success of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ counts 
for something, although he did little more than 
arrange the existing English songs which he found 
ready to his hand. The three Huguenots, D’Urfey, 
Dupuis, and Rimbault, were born in England, and 
their training was entirely English. They appear to 
have been the chief or only musical representatives of 
that industrious people connected with England. 

Without quoting Jackson of Exeter as a composer, 
his memory is entitled to respect as a cultivated 
observer of what was passing in the musical life of 
England in his day. He remarks that anything 
that helps to fix Art to a certain point is 
destructive to further improvement. The Handel 
Festivals at Westminster Abbey contributed to 
establish and to fix a taste for Handel to the 
exclusion of the works of other masters, which 
Jackson remarks is a thing to be much lamented. 
Had he lived in the height of the Wagner worship he 
would probably have had something to say about the 
frequency of programmes devoted exclusively to that 
composer. 

At the present day it seems to be impossible to 
combat in some quarters the notion that England was 
never a musical nation, but perhaps if the man in the 
street finds the idiom of the madrigal period beyond 
him, and fails to recognise the beauty of the golden 
age of Elizabeth and James I., he might be glad to 
hear some of the compositions of the 18th century, 
which are nearer to his own time. 

I hope to be able in a future article to specify some 
18th century music worthy of revival. 


(To be continued.) 





MEMORIAL TO SIR HUBERT PARRY. 


A project has been formed to perpetuate the memory 
Sir Hubert Parry at Exeter College, Oxford, of which he was 
a member since 1867 and in recent years an Honorary 
Fellow, by the foundation of a permanent organ scholarship 
at the College, to be called the ‘Hubert Parry Organ 
Scholarship.” All Exonians who are interested in the 
scheme, and others who were in any way associated with 
Sir Hubert Parry's life or work in Oxford, are invited t» 
communicate with the Rector of Exeter. 
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A CHEERFUL PILGRIM. 


Somewhere in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ we read 
of a man who said to the sage, ‘ You area philosopher, 
Dr. Johnson. I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher ; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.’ We found the above delightful 
remark occurring to us from time to time in reading 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s newly-published book of 
reminiscences.* From page 1, wherein he appears 
as a small boy at Rochester Cathedral watching the 
old blind bell-ringer tolling the knell for the Duke 
of Wellington, to page 349, in which he takes his 
leave with an appropriate quotation from the Psalter, 
Sir Frederick writes with a light-hearted gusto that 
gives his book a tonic property of more value in these 
worrying times than any purely literary quality. 

The child is fatheroftheman. Frederick Bridge (aged 
eight) was not content with watching the bell-ringer. 
Before long he had persuaded the ringer to take a 


back seat for a time, and was hanging on to the rope | P° 


himself: ‘I should like to say I had tolled the bell for 
the great Duke of Wellington,’ he says. The enter- 
prise and (to put it nicely) absence of diffidence shown 
so early has been a great factor in his long life. In 
1852 the motto ‘Get on, or get out’ was unknown, but 
the spirit behind the words was floating round, and a 
choirboy at Rochester Cathedral inhaled some of it. 
He got on. 

Rochester is not, we believe, regarded as a very 
stimulating centre to-day, but at that time there must 
have been something in the air conducive to success. 
At all events, as Sir Frederick points out, seven old 
Rochester boys became Cathedral organists and three 
of these were also University professors of music. This 
fine record was not due to educational advantages. The 
cathedral choir schools of the period left much to be 
desired. Sir Frederick quotes two writers in the 
Choristers Magazine, a quarterly periodical issued by 
Westminster Abbey Choristers. The first, recalling his 
days in the Choir School at Westminster, says, ‘It 
seems hard to realise that the authorities, who had the 
best years of a boy’s life in their hands, treated us 
with such indifference. The only thing that most of 
us excelled in was sacred geography—very good in its 
way, but hardly sufficient to fit one for a future 
career.’ The second, speaking of a slightly earlier 
period, says, ‘ No one received any education. Walter 
Macfarren came to school with me (in Charles Street, 
Westminster) for a short time, du¢t not one of the others 
attended any school? One's faith in education receives 
something like a shock when the writer adds, ‘ And 
yet many turned out clever and important men '"—which 
shows that in order to succeed you may have education 
but you must have grit. Young Bridge and his 
companions had plenty of the right stuff. 


The old bell-ringer mentioned above (known as 
‘Blind Fred’) may be regarded as one of Sir 
Frederick’s first organ teachers. He was not only a 
capital fiddler, and in great local request for dance 
music purposes, but a keen Church musician. He was 
organ-blower as well as bell-ringer, and so it fell to his 
lot to supply the wind for the youth’s organ practice. 
He would frequently leave his handle and pay a rapid 
visit to the keyboard with a helpful suggestion or 
criticism, being able to do this easily enough because 
the boy was not allowed to play loudly, and the organ 
was of a type that was satisfied with but little wind. 
‘ He was rather hard on my extempore playing, which 
I admit was not very good,’ says Sir Frederick, ‘ but 
once I tripped him up by taking a phrase from one of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder, using it as a subject. This 
brought him round to me with the exclamation, “ Ah, 


‘A Westminster Pilgrim.’ (Novello & Co.) 





Master Fred, that 7s something like.” I thanked him, 
but was artful enough not to tell him whose it was,’ 

It is a pleasant picture, this of the two Fred's, the 
one old and blind, the other young, and with his eyes 
uncommonly wide open. 

Sir Frederick’s first appointment (held with other 
small posts during his articles) was at Shorne, a 
village five miles from Rochester. There being no 
other means of transport, he did the journey op 
foot, passing on the way the ‘Bull Inn,’ with its 
Pickwickian associations, and, a mile or two 
farther, the spot where Falstaff ran away ‘on 
instinct.’ Here the youthful organist frequently saw 
Charles Dickens, whose house—Gad’s Hill Place 
was hard by. 

Our young players may be encouraged to read that 
there was no rush to secure the services of the 
future Abbey organist. At the age of twenty he 
decided to launch out, and applied vainly for several 
sts. He missed one in London, after being among 
the selected four. The appointment was in the hands 
of the vestry, and he was advised to canvass the 
parish for votes. He did so, but in vain, for one of 
the other candidates happened to be a Freemason, 
and sailed in on the votes of his fellow-masons. Nor 
did he fare better in his attempt at Faversham Parish 
Church. Curiously, one of the two judges was 
Turle, whom Bridge was destined to succeed. Not 
unnaturally, in later years Bridge was wont to remind 
Turle of the Faversham rejection, whereupon Turle 
would (also very naturally) pass the responsibility on 
to his fellow-judge—J ones, of Canterbury. 

The Faversham failure, however, was the prelude 
to a very important step, for the Rector at once 
recommended the young organist for a post at Holy 
Trinity, Windsor. Here he came in touch with Elvey, 
Stainer, Parry, and many other friends who proved of 
great value in later life. 

Here is a glimpse of Parry in an unusual rdle. Sir 
Frederick says: ‘We did “Elijah” and “The Hymn 
of Praise” more than once; in connection with 
“Elijah” it may be interesting to note that the part of 
the Prophet at one of the performances which | 
conducted was sung by no less a person than Hubert 
Parry, then at Eton. Our bass failed us at the last 
moment, and Hubert Parry kindly undertook to sing 
the part. The thing I remember most about the 
performance was the extraordinary speed at which he 
sang “Is not his word like a fire?” Fortunately we 
had a good band, and although the conductor was 
naturally inexperienced, the players pulled him 
through very well.’ ; 

Bridge was already making attempts in the direction 
of a Cathedral appointment. After several failures, 
he went to Manchester, and so, at twenty-four years 
of age, began that long and distinguished career with 
which musicians, and especially organists, are s0 
familiar. Among the reminiscences of Manchester !s 
a good story which deserves to be widely known 
to-day, when there is so much dabbling in superstition 
of various kinds. Bridge got the story from Halle, 
and has not yet met with it in print, though he thinks 
it may be familiar: A girl (presumably in the 
Fatherland) bought a lottery ticket, and asked 
particularly that she might have No. 23. There 
was some difficulty at first, but she was so insistent 
that the number was obtained for her. It turned out 
to be a lucky one, winning a large sum. When 
she claimed the money, the authorities asked her why 
she had been so anxious to secure No. 23. ‘Oh! 


she said, ‘because of my dream. I dreamt three 
nights that I bought No. 7, so I said to myself, 
three sevens are twenty-three ; that’s the number rll 
have.’ 
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One of Bridge’s first difficulties after his appointment 
to Westminster in 1875 was in connection with the 
establishment of regular full rehearsals. The boys 
practised daily, but (it seems incredible) there was no 
rehearsal for men and boys together! ‘ Occasionally,’ 
says Sir Frederick, ‘the soloists would come to my 
house to rehearse, yet this was purely an act of grace on 
their part. I soon made a move to get regular 
rehearsals established, but this was stoutly opposed by 
some members of the choir, one of whom, a man 
approaching seventy, told me that when he was 
appointed he undertook to obey the laudable customs 
of the Abbey, and he did not find that the laudable 
customs of the Abbey included any rehearsals !’ 
Another old singer who gave trouble was a septua- 
genarian soloist. His voice was naturally very weak, 
but he insisted on singing ‘Comfort ye.’ Bridge 
took the matter to the precentor, pointing out that 
the singer would not dare to perform at a concert, and 
he ought not to do so at the Abbey. The pre- 
centor took the line that as the lay-vicar was in the 
choir, he had the right to sing what fell to his turn. 
When the anthem came round again, Bridge tried 
to reason with the old man, who angrily replied 
that he had sung it before Bridge was born—an 
answer which brought the natural retort, ‘All the 
more reason you shouldn’t sing it now.’ There was 
considerable trouble, Dean Stanley regarding the 
organist’s action as an ‘error of judgment’ ! 

Bridge found the lay-vicars capable, and, on the whole, 
pleasant to work with: ‘They were, perhaps, some- 
times a little bit inclined to self-complacency, and one 
with whom I was very friendly gave me an opportunity 
of scoring off him, an incident which often afforded us 
laughter in after years. I asked him about a 
particular anthem, saying, “Do you sing so-and-so 
here?” “We sing anything,” he replied; “ Yes,” «I 
said, “and anyhow !”’ 

Apropos the reluctance of soloists to give up when 
their voices began to fail, Sir Frederick tells us of a very 
dd alto at the Chapel Royal singing a recitative in one 
of Purcell’s anthems. The words were ‘ The ungodly 
have laid a snare for me,’ and the cracked voice 
annoyed an old peer who was given to thinking aloud. 
When the ancient had finished bleating ‘ The ungodly 
have laid a snare for me,’ the peer was heard to 
remark, ‘I wish to heaven they’d caught you !’ 

By far the greater part of the book is of course 
concerned with the author’s long period of duty at 
Westminster, and gives us a record of important 
functions, with, in many cases, particulars of the music 
wed. Although nobody imagines the organist’s work 
on such occasions to be light, few realise the amount 
of anxious labour and organization necessary to insure 
things going without a hitch. 

Nothing in the Abbey reminiscences is of more 
musical interest than Sir Frederick’s account of the 
way in which the autograph score of Purceil’s Te Deum 
tame into his possession. ‘The discovery was just in 
time for the work to be performed at the Purcell 
celebration, superseding the corrupt version of Boyce 
with its hundred and fifty interpolated bars of dull 
interludes. As a good example of affection for the 
familiar, even when proved to be spurious, Sir Frederick 
tells us of an ‘excellent, but conservative, Cathedral 
organist,’ who wrote saying that ‘he did not like to 
give up the Purcell he had known so long’! 

Very interesting are the pages concerning the 
Gibbons celebration. There is a quaint letter from 
Orlando, reproduced in facsimile, and an old account 
of a visit to the Abbey by the French Ambassadors 
and others, at whose entrance ‘the Organ was touch’d 
by the best Finger of that Age, Mr. Orlando Gibbons.’ 
he company remained ‘ about half-an-hour, while the 


Quiremen, vested in their Rich Copes, with their 
Choristers, sang three several Anthems with most 
exquisite voices before them.’ 

The energetic personality of W. G. McNaught could 
not be better described than in the following passage : 


I have never done much work as an examiner, such 
employment being for me very fatiguing. On one 
occasion when Sir John Stainer was incapacitated 
through illness, I accompanied the late Dr. McNaught 
for a week on one of those whirlwind examination tours 
in which his soul delighted. The genial Doctor was 
Sir John Stainer’s assistant, but I believe Sir John’s 
physical make-up could not support the fierce bouts of 
‘inspecting’ that seemed to be the breath of life to 
McNaught. My week with him is a nightmare, in 
which processions of candidates come and go endlessly ; 
in which we seem always to be boarding trains by the 
smallest margin of safety; in which night brings po 
rest, for we have to sit far into the small hours making 
up returns and preparing for the morrow; and 
generally the whole thing proceeds at breathless 
speed, and the problem emerges in all its stupendous 
proportions. I remember telling my companion that 
it really had ‘been the hardest week’s work I had ever 
done, and I would not undertake his job for £5,000 
a year. 

McNaught was entirely unruffled, and always seemed 
to have absolute mastery of the situation, working with 
extraordinary devotion and celerity, yet never revealing 
the slightest impatience. He even found time to fit in 
some journalistic work, and to conduct a publication of 
which he was editor. This he achieved from the end 
of a wire, and by ways and means of speeding letters 
through the post in the shortest possible time unknown 
to ordinary mortals. 


Our space is running short, so we must resist the 
temptation to quote more from this very quotable volume. 
There are so many plums in the way of good stories 
that if we began picking them out, we should extract 
more than would be fair. Not all are concerned with 
music ; there are some good ones connected with 
sport. Two of these latter show Sir Frederick trying 
junsuccessfully to ‘wangle’ things. There will be 
| many a laugh over his dashing, if brief, display at the 
'wicket, and at his fish wager: in both cases he was 
unexpectedly caught. In fact, his book, like his 
‘lectures, is capable of giving almost as much pleasure 
‘to the layman as to the musician. To the latter, 
| however, it will be much more than a series of 
entertaining memories. There are many pages of 

historical interest, the value of which will increase as 
time goes on, ¢g., the early records of the Abbey 
organs, the notes on the Gresham Professors, the 
| biographical details of past Abbey organists, extracts 
|from documents in the Muniment Room, Xc., &e. 
| Of the numerous portraits and other illustrations we 
| spoke in our last number. 

In his speech at the Music Club dinner, Sir 
| Frederick very happily quoted Dr. Johnson’s remark 
that it is necessary for a man to be constantly making 
new friends ; if he does not wish his later years to be 
lonely he must keep his friendship in constant repair. 
Sir Frederick has always done that, but perhaps never 
more so than by this book. It will please his old 
friends, and we are pretty confident that it will bring 
him many new ones. 

How much his extraordinarily full and varied career 
owes to his high spirits and sense of humour is well 
known. These qualities are still very much in 
evidence, and we can best describe his book in few 
words by saying that it is like the man—cheerfulness 
is ‘always breaking in.’ 
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DINNER TO SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


On April 1, at the Connaught Rooms, the Music 
Club gave a dinner in honour of Sir Frederick Bridge. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Ernle, Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, was in the chair, and the large and 
representative gathering included Lady Bridge, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Frederic Cowen, Prot. H. P. 
Allen, the Very Rev. The Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
]. C. Bridge, Sir Charles Sykes, M.P., Dr. Clifford B. 
Edgar, M.P., Mr. Alfred Davies, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Davies, and many others well known in the 
musical world. 

The following sent messages of regret for their 
enforced absence :—Madame Clara Butt, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, The Earl Howe, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Charles 
Santley, Mr. Justice Younger, Sir Homewood Crawford, 
Sir Henry Wood, Dr. Charles Pearce, and Messrs. 
Rudyard Kipling, Edward German, and Landon 
Ronald. 


The toast of ‘The King’ having been honoured, 

THE CHAIRMAN said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I must 
apologise for the dress in which I appear here to-night. I 
am like, I feel sure, a peahen among a whole drove of 
peacocks ; but the explanation is that I was detained up to 
the very last moment in the House, and I could not get 
away except by coming straight here in my ordinary working 
clothes. I apologise. Now, in a representative gathering 
like this of the musical world I cannot pretend to think for 
one moment that it is as a musician that I am asked to take 
the chair. Neither do I suppose that it is in my capacity as 
President of the Board of Agriculture. I think in common 
speech and thought we are accustomed to link music with 
many things, but I never heard of its being linked with 
fertilisers, and indeed, when I come to think of it, the only 
animal that is inseparably connected with music of a 
mechanical type is the monkey, and that is not an animal 
which is included in the live-stock of a farm. So, then, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it is neither as a musician nor as 
a farmer that I take the chair to-night; but I think that 
there are three grounds why I should propose the toast 
of the evening, the health of Sir Frederick Bridge. One 
of them is the ground common to all of us—a warm 
admiration for his work and his character. The second 
ground is this, a friendship of forty-five years: it is 
about that time since he came from Manchester to take up 
his responsible duties at the Abbey. And the third ground 
is the link that there is between him and me because of his 
friendship for my father, to whom, as I believe, he owed the 
possession in the first instance of his charming house in 
Littlington Tower, one of the most beautiful spots in old 
London. These, then, are the reasons why I propose the 
toast. Music in our history has had its ups and downs. I 
have a sort of recollection that Shakespeare tells us that the 
man that has no music in himself is not to be trusted. That 
represents the ‘ups.’ I also remember, though I do not 
profess to quote the words accurately, a passage in 
Darwin’s ‘Descent of Man,’ that represents the feeling 
prevalent in 1875 among the majority of English-speaking 
people. Darwin said: ‘ The capacity for enjoying music 
and for producing musical notes is not of the least direct 
use to men in the ordinary habits of life.’ It always used 
to amuse me when I read that passage. In what perhaps 
was appropriately called the ‘ Descent of Man’ there 
occurred this passage: ‘ Musical notes seem to have been 
acquired by the first male or female progenitors of mankind 
for the sake of attracting the opposite sex’ ; and I remember 
in my youth I used to think that if, many years ago, 
the art of producing musical notes assisted in attracting 
the opposite sex, it was of very practical use in one of the 
ordinary habits of mankind. But with that possible excep- 
tion, in 1875, in spite of a great deal of promise on all 
sides, music was relegated to the limbo of useless arts. 
Neither, as I recollect Westminster Abbey, was the field 
particularly favourable for the organ. Anybody who 
remembers its services then must have been struck by their 
artistic poverty. I could remind Sir Frederick of many 
circumstances in those bygone days, but the fact was that 





———____ 


the authorities of the Abbey at that time, to put the matte 
on its lowest ground, had not recognised the truth of wha 
Pope put into a couplet, that 


* Some to Church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there,’ 


and the Dean of Westminster of that day, Dean Stanley, 
was nota lover of music. His favourite instrament—I have 
heard him say so himself—was the big drum; and I als 
well remember that Sir Frederick Bridge, in adapting 
himself then, as I have no doubt he has done since, to the 
tastes of his Dean, used to produce from the organ when 
playing the Dead March in ‘ Saul’ such a roll of drums as 
made the Dean's frail figure vibrate with ecstasy. Well, we 
have passed to-day far away from that position in 1875, 
To-day music, as we all know, holds a definite, assured, 
legitimate place among the arts. It is recognised as the one 
medium for the direct expression of the complex emotions of 
a complicated age. It has asserted for itself and secured 
for all time an educational and beneficent influence on 
the development of our national life, and its value has 
been found not merely for the expression or excitement of 
emotion, but above all for its discipline, its control, and its 
relief. The place of music to-day is assured and definite. 
Now in that movement, that progress of music in the last 
fifty years, our guest to-night, Sir Frederick Bridge, has 
played a distinguished part. He has played it as organist 
of Westminster Abbey, as a composer, as an_ historical 
researcher, and so wide and varied has been his life that 
I must imitate his own nimbleness and _ rapidity of 
movement in the rest that I have to say. Of his tenure 
of Westminster Abbey I shall say nothing except this, 
that a small boy who in 1852 insisted upon tolling the bell 
at the Duke of Wellington’s funeral has lived to take a 
prominent part in many of the stately ceremonials with 
which we have seen our illustrious dead consigned to the 
grave in Westminster Abbey. The Dean of Westminster 
himself is going to speak to you of his (Sir Frederick’s) work 
at the Abbey. I will only say this: that he has worthily 
followed the traditions of the greatest of his predecessors, 
Henry Purcell. As to his merits as a composer, I cannot 
speak with the critical knowledge and understanding which 
many of you ladies and gentlemen may possess, and will only 
lay stress upon the strength and solidity which are the 
characteristics of his music, of his noteworthy setting of 
Tennyson, of the dignity of music written for special 
occasions—like that for the Jubilee of 1887—of the admirable 
spirit with which he has caught the very essence of Kipling’s 
ballads, and of the humorous side of his music which is 
presented to us to-night, both in ‘The Goslings’ and in 
‘Bold Turpin.’ As a teacher and a lecturer he has 
influenced thousands; and he has infused them with 
something of ki; own infectious enthusiasm, and the 
young men and women whom he has trained for their 
work are further centres of influence wherever they are 
working to-day. There are thousands who have attended 
his lectures who carried away with them a higher appreciation 
of music, and also a gratitude to the lecturer for the fact that 
his sense of humour has often not only sustained but has 
aroused their interest. And then there is his sterling value 
in researches. He has made known to the public the 
history of music in Westminster Abbey. I should like to 
dwell upon many other things that he has done, but outside 
the Muniment Room at Westminster Abbey let me say that 
he has placed under a debt of eternal obligation every lover 
of Samuel Pepys; and behind all these varied activities of 
his life there is the man himself. Shrewd, practical, full 
of humour, he has beneath that surface a deep, rich vein 
of artistic feeling —enthusiastic, almost effervescent. full of 
vivacity, with interest and zest in many forms of life. He 
is a fisherman of no mean prowess, and as a shot he has at 
least made a considerable noise in the world. He has lived 
among us for fifty years that generous, frank, and genial life 
which makes for a happy and genial old age ; and to speak 
of old age in connection with Sir Frederick is to speak 4 
contradiction: he has all the youthful freshness of his 
interest, and come what will, live as he may, we all wish 
him long life and happiness, and we all shall remember him 
with affection for his connection with Westminster Abbey; 
and yet I say, live as long as he will, we shall never speak 
of him as ‘old Westminster Bridge.’ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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I give you the toast of long life and happiness to 
Gir Frederick Bridge. : 
The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER: My Lord, Sir Frederick 
idge, Ladies and Gentlemen,—lI shall only stand between 
and Sir Frederick Bridge for a very few moments, but I 
occupy this position, as you will surmise, by request, because, 
being the representative, unworthy as I am, of Westminster 
Abbey, it is quite right that the Dean should have a little 
ay before Sir Frederick Bridge has the innings which we all 
want to see him take. Poor Sir Frederick Bridge! Hehas 
had to deal with a succession of Deans, and one has cared 
for the drums, and the others, whether they were musical or 
not—I am rather afraid that Sir Frederick himself would 
sy that they were not—have cared for other things; and 
when he has come to the last of the roll, and has had to 
deal with your humble servant, I am afraid that he has had 
the impression that the last of the roll must have been 
reached. But, Sir Frederick, it has been one of the 
privileges of the last eight years that I have been Dean that 
you have presided at the organ. I came to the Abbey not 
even—such is the kind of Dean that is appointed !—not even 
knowing you by sight, but having heard of you almost al! my 
life. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, was known to me for years 
and years and years, though I had not known him by sight, 
and only heard him when I was one of the congregation and 
he was up in the organ-loft. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you will expect me to flatter him. Shall I flatter him? 
Whom shall we pick out to flatter him? Shall it be the 
typewriter, who listens to his dictation and hopes to be able 
to put down the words in accurate succession as they flow 
from his honied lips? I defy anybody, at least I should 
defy my own skill, to attempt to put down in writing what he 
is able to dictate with his extreme lucidity combined with 
celerity. Yet I am perfectly certain that after a few months’ 
silence we shall all be delighted in reading his autobiography, 
and shall find that the typewriter has been able to do a 
perfect miracle of achievement. Then, too, my dear 
Sir Frederick, I have had some delightful letters from you. 
Ihave had the utmost difficulty in deciphering them ; but I 
am bound to say that they are the most skilful bits of 
hieroglyphics that I have ever puzzled over, and I have 
always been able to arrive generally at the sense which they 
conveyed. They were beautifully explicit, and it was always 
a pleasure to have a-letter from you. But, Sir Frederick, 
you have been something more than a good letter-writer: 
you have been a good friend. I do not think a man could 
want a better friend than Sir Frederick, who has known 
how to stand by people in difficulties, in troubles, and 
in trials. He has had difficulties and troubles and 
trials himself, but he has been one of the best 
of friends to many men, and I expect there are many 
in the musical world whom the world in general does 
not know anything about, to whom he has been one of 
the kindest and best of friends. And I think, Sir 
Frederick, that you have been one of the most loyal men 
that the Abbey has ever known. I think that your heart is 
bound up with theold Abbey. For forty-four years you have 
worked there with true devotion, and if anything was for the 
honour and credit of the Abbey you were always to the front 
ia upholding and maintaining it. Indeed, as I look back 
over only these few years, you are the patriarch in the old 
Abbey precincts. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
because you know that you and I have seen many dear 
friends pass away during the last eight years, and you stand 
almost alone in what had been a fairly large galaxy of 
persons of distinction. You and I are the only ones left, 
pretty well, of the Abbey body of which I was called to be 
amember eight years ago. Well, Sir Frederick, God bless 
you! As you look back upon those forty-four years of hard 
work and devoted affection on behalf of the Abbey, may it 
add many more years to you of happiness and distinction in 
time tocome. I do feel that you have set us an example 
mone respect. I regard you as one of the most 
industrious men I have ever come across, and there is 
an old Latin saying—forgive me for saying anything in 
Latin at a convivial gathering—‘ Homini diligente semper 
liquid est’ (There is always something for every man of 
teal diligence); and you have laid down the office 
Which you have discharged and adorned for many 
years, not to be idle and indolent, but perhaps almost to 
tenew the abundance of your youth in the pursuit of 





many other activities. I do not believe that you will be in 
the very least degree the less effective and efficient a man 
because you have resigned. I believe myself that when the 
time comes and physical strength is just a little beginning to 
wane, it is not wise to prolong the period of strenuous 
activity until people say, Why does not such and such 
a man resign? It is far better to do as you have done, 
Sir Frederick, and resign in the plenitude of your fame 
and distinction and in the fulness, in a wonderful degree, 
of your powers. You have earned the respect of the 
whole world, and our gathering to-day is for the purpose 
of tendering you our homage, not because your powers 
have waned, but because you have maintained your 
powers so fully and so richly during the forty-four years, 
and have made your bow to the Westminster Abbey public 
and yet have not retired into the background. It would be 
an impertinence for a man like myself, with only eight years’ 
experience of the Abbey, to go deeply into the past. Your 
experience and knowledge of the Abbey have been so 
wonderful, and intimate, and affectionate that it would 
be presumptuous on my part to enter into these details. I 
stand before this company, and I invite them to realise for a 
moment what Sir Frederick has made of the Abbey, and 
how the people of the Abbey have overflowed in affection 
towards him, while he has overflowed with loyalty, 
heartiness, generosity, and affection towards them. It is 
thus that I most cordially endorse what our Chairman has 
said in reference to Sir Frederick ; and, Sir Frederick, with 
a warm heart, with all good wishes to yourself and Lady 
Bridge, I pledge you most heartily this evening, your very 
good health, and many years of happiness and strength in 
the time to come. 

The toast was drunk with acclamation, followed by 
musical honours, and cheers for Sir Frederick and Lady 
Bridge. 

SiR FREDERICK BRIDGE: Lord Emle, my _ dear 
Mr. Dean, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am sure you will 
know that it is impossible for me adequately to express all I 
feel on this occasion, and all the gratitude I feel to you all 
for coming here to-night. As many of you know, a similar 
compliment was paid to me after the last Coronation, but 
this is of a different character. You come to assure me after 
my forty-four years of pretty strenuous work at the Abbey, 
and after the loss of so many of those with whom I have 
worked, that I yet retain the friendship, and I hope 
I may say the affection, of many old and many new 
friends. Dr. Johnson says that if a man does not make 
acquaintances as he advances in years he will soon find 
himself left alone ; a man should keep his friendship in 
constant repair. Well, that is what I have tried to do, and 
the gathering to-night seems to show that I have succeeded. 
The need comes home to me when I think of the men who 
have passed away since I was appointed to Westminster. 
During my career there we have had three Sovereigns on 
the throne; I have served under four Deans and five 
Precentors—think of that, organists !—and at the National 
Training School of Music and the Royal College of Music 
I have worked with five Directors. I have seen three 
organists at St. Paul’s, and have seen all the Cathedral 
organists of England except one appointed since I came to 
Westminster, the exception being my old friend Dr. Keeton, 
of Peterborough, and I remember his being appointed when 
I was organist at Manchester Cathedral, so that I have seen 
them all out. Of course you will quite understand that 
this gathering has its serious side to me. It marks the 
close of my Abbey duties, but as the Dean has told 
you, and as I am happy to say, not my connection with 
the Abbey. To resign into younger hands the important 
charge that has been mine for so many years is no light 
matter, but i made up my mind that I would do so with 
cheerfulness, and I may add even with thankfulness. And I 
ought to be thankful to have been spared so long, to have 
had such good health, to have had so many opportunities, 
and apparently to have performed the duties of my office so 
as to gain the affection of those with whom I have worked. 
Also I think it my duty to place on record the kindness and 
great consideration shown to me by the Dean and Chapter 
at this crisis in my life. Particularly must I say some words 
about the Dean. I have had some experience of Deans— 
having served in the course of my career under seven Deans. 
Now Deans and Chapters are to some people rather terrors, 
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and although I have had sometimes to submit where I/ to sing, reflects my admiration for the Army. I do no; 


would have rebelled, yet Iam bound to say I have no real 
complaint to make. Rather, I am only too conscious of the 
great and continued kindness shown to me, by the present 
Dean of Westminster in particular. Whenever I have had 
to undertake a big service—and that has happened fairly 
often—the Dean never failed to write me a charming 
letter of thanks and congratulation. But never in my 
whole career have I experienced more kindness and 
consideration than has been shown to me in my retirement. 
To continue in my house, the scene of many joys and 
sorrows, is a real boon, and to be able still to call myself 
Emeritus-Organist of Westminster Abbey is an honour which 
I owe certainly to the Dean and for which I tender heartfelt 


suppose any man has ever played the National Anthem x 
many times as I have played it, because I have played jt 


| at every afternoon service in the Abbey during the whole 


of the War—from the time the War began until after the 
Armistice—and very thankful I was when I had to giye 
up the job; but I did play it, and I think with some effect, 
I have written some serious music. I have written what was 


| called a ‘ serious glee,’ but nobody wants to hear it ; but these 


| 


| notes for to-night. 


humorous things apparently please you, and I assure you 

please me. I will not detain you much longer. Now I donot 
usually prepare any notes for my speeches, but I made some 
I did not feel that this was a humorogs 


| occasion, and I wanted not to make a fool of myself, and 


and grateful thanks. Well, now, Ladies and Gentlemen, | 


I need say little more, but I wish pasticularly to express my 
grateful thanks to Lord Ernle for coming to preside to-night. 
I am sure you will all thank him too, for a more delightful 
speech on such an occasion as this I have never listened to. 
I am usually sorry for the unfortunate object of a chairman’s 
remarks at such a gathering as ours, because the chairman 
generally puts his foot into it, but our Chairman to-night 
has really made me feel proud. I am particularly delighted 
to have him here to-night, because he has told you of the 
intimate connection that existed between his dear father and 
myself. Canon Prothero was my first great friend at the 
Abbey. He did me great service at the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, and he was a kind friend and affectionate counsellor 
in a time of great domestic affliction, writing to me every day 
for a fortnight charming words and hopeful thoughts. It 
is always a happiness to me to remember that he spent 
a short holiday with me in Scotiand, and actually landed 
his last salmon with my rod. Therefore, to the son of my 
dear friend, and to a man who has taken a leading 
part in the Government in these anxious times, I tender my 
grateful thanks. To the organizers of this meeting I can only 
express in public what I have said in private. I value the 
compliment paid to me very highly. I see also in the choice 
of music which they have made that they recognise my 
cheerful moments. The first part-song seems to have been 
selected because of its reference to the Dead March in ‘ Saul,’ 
of which I am supposed to be an expert—it is said to 
be one of my show pieces !—and the drum part of which 
was taught me by Dean Stanley. I do not know how the 
Chairman knew this, but he knows a good deal, and I am 
glad to think we have a man in charge of agriculture in this 
country who has known so much about these things, so much 
more than one ordinarily expects. He has told you a little 
of the secret, though not quite all. He has related that Dean 
Stanley said the instrument he admired the most was the big 
drum. It is a very funny thing, but I do owe the fact 
that I am able to play the Dead March in ‘ Saul’ with better 
drum effects than most people, primarily to the hints that I 
received from Dean Stanley. I really must say that Dean 
Stanley did indeed teach me to play the drums in the 
Dead March. He was dissatisfied with my performance, 
and said it did not sound to him like the Dead March he was 
accustomed to. I asked him who he had heard play it. He 
said he had heard Dr. Buck, of Norwich, play it. I said 
Dr. Buck was a good teacher of boys, but I had never heard 
that he was a capable organist. But I said I would see what 
I could do with the drums, and took counsel with Mr. Turle. 
Then I went into the Abbey and gave the Dean a perfor- 
mance of the Dead March, putting in some drums he had 
never heard before and drums that very few people have 


|you will all accept my thanks. 


also I wanted if I possibly could to do justice to, and to 
acknowledge as I ought to do with thankfulness and joy, 
this extraordinary compliment paid to me, and I beg that 
I am only too thankful 


|that I have been able to face this great crisis, which 





ever heard since, and he wrote to tell me afterwards that he | 


was quite satisfied. 
song to-night, I see it is ‘ Bold Turpin.’ 
be a suggestion that as a highwayman I have robbed the 
Church. 
chance of that. The nearest approach to it was when I charged 
a good fee for editing the hymn-book for the Wesleyans, 
but I should not have done that if my own Church 
had not refused to let me assist in the editing of the new 
edition of ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ I am glad now that 
I did not have a finger in that pie. The third and last part- 
song. ‘ When Father votes,’ is a fine picture of the scene 


Well, now, to pass on to the next part- | 
That seems to | 


Now that I have not done—no organist gets a | 


in my own house when I am rushing off to a rehearsal | 


at the Albert Hall and cannot find my gloves. The last 
song, ‘Michael O'Leary, V.C.,' which my dear friend 
Mr. Ben Davies has done me the honour to come to-night 


}you all. 


you have only got to try in order to know that it is a trial, 
When Sunday comes round I sometimes feel, as you would 
all feel, that I would like to fall in and play again; but 
one cannot have his cake and eat it, and having retired 
it would not be fair to one’s successor. I have put that 
before me, and tried not to make it difficult nor 
irksome for him. And neither is it fair to oneself to go in 
and keep one’s ears and eyes open to observe what one does 
not like and what one thinks he could have done better. | 
am not suggesting I feel like that: I have not done it. If 
my attendance at the Abbey has not been so frequent as the 
Dean might have expected, he knows my reasons for it, 
and I think you will agree I have acted as a wise man. | 
remember an old Lancashire saying, ‘There is nothing 
to beat a good old ’un, except a good young ’un.’ Well, 
I hope you believe you have had a good old ’un, and I hope 
and believe that you have got a good young ’un, and I only 
wish that he may at the end of his career have the happiness 
of looking back to many opportunities such as have come 
to me, and that he will be able to feel, as I do, that he 
has been most fortunate in his opportunities and most 
fortunate in the result of his labours. I wish him every 
success, and I hope that I may be spared a few years— 
I cannot speak about that, of course; I may be spared 
a great many years, but that is in God’s hands—but I 
hope that I may be spared to see him go on, and 
that the old Abbey services will go on in that perfection 
which I venture to think they have attained, and that 
he will be able at the end of his career to merit and 
receive such kind treatment as I have received from the 
Dean and Chapter, and such an overwhelming tribute of 
affection and respect from such a company as I see before 
me to-night. I may say I have had two communications 
put into my hands since I came here to-night. One is from 
Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford : 
* Our love to you and best wishes ; greatly regret we 
are unable to be present to-night’ ; 
the other is a most charming letter from Sir Charles Santley : 
* My Dear Bridge,—I have been afflicted with acute 
rheumatism for four years. It grieves me that I cannot 
be present at the dinner to congratulate you on your 
retirement to-morrow evening, and must write what I 
would much prefer saying on that occasion. We have 
been true friends, colleagues, and companions for about 
half a century. May we still be the first for another 
half. At any rate, I wish you many years of health 
and happiness, together with Lady Bridge, t> whom I 
beg you will present my kindest regards. So good-bye 
and God bless you both. Remember me kindly to your 
brother John, if he is still alive [he is] for whom 
I have the highest esteem and _ regard.—Yours 
affectionately, *C. SANTLEY.’ 
I value that very much, and I am sure you will forgive me 
for taking up your time in reading it. Now, my ) 
Mr. Dean, Ladies and Gentlemen, my affectionate love to 
I have just had a telegram put into my hand 
expressing regret that illness prevents his coming, from 
Mr. Louis N. Parker. 
Pror. MILNIKOV proposed ‘ Music,’ and gave an account 
of Russian music during the past century, describing 16 


| chief characteristics and aims. 
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— a 
aS. Dot pror. H. P. ALLEN replied. He put in a plea for better MALINES CATHEDRAL. 
» pagal t rela call gga ya - ae a ean The bells of this famous carillon are safe and 
j ir ’ ’ . = 
the whole Sadesick for his kindly comagiien and assistance on sound. M. Josef Denyn, the City Carillonneur, has 
after the secasions when the Bach Choir had sung in the Abbey. returned to his duties, and will soon be playing his 
id to give Mr. ALFRED Katiscu proposed the health of the clavier as of old. ‘ 
me effect, Chairman in a happy little speech. During the German occupation much was done by 
| what was The music, under the direction of Mr. Sydney H.|the citizens of Malines to prevent the Huns from 
but these Nicholson, consisted of Sir Frederick Bridge’s humorous | playing their national melodies on the carillon. The 
© you they songs, ‘The Goslings,’ ‘Bold Turpin,’ and ‘When | essential parts of the connections with the clavier 


w T donot Father votes,’ sung by the Westminster Abbey Male-Voice | were removed, throwing every bell out of action, and 
_— come Quartet (Messrs. Hatherley Clarke, Herbert Thompson, | the great bell, Salvator, was lifted out of its bearings 
| salt, aat Bertram Mills, and Leonard Salisbury), and ‘Michael|so that it could not be rung. Plaster models were 
— O'Leary, V.C.,’ sung by Mr. Ben Davies, accompanied | made of the Hemony, Van den Gheyn, and other 





alte by the composer. bells, and both bells and models were safely hidden. 
beg that All this had been accomplished before the Huns 
thankful . notified their intention of requisitioning the bells. 
is, which BELLS. There was a tremendous storm of protest, strongly 
is a trial, By W. W. STARMER. supported by the great Cardinal Mercier, the 
ou would intensity of which caused the Huns to abandon their 
oy A. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. project of stealing the — at 
a Bey co 7 : As the war continued, so many workmen were 
Ngttia JA! last the authorities of Westminster Abbey bave| ot of employment that the city authorties decide 
= By them in ringing order to thoroughly restore the framework and improve the 
yee d ‘ arrangements in connection with the bells. A new 


The Dean, Bishop Ryle, says that poverty is the 
cause of this not an bene deen chen This jg | bell-frame was erected and the bells were re-arranged 
a lamentable state of affairs in connection with our|#S ‘© Position; a new playing-room was built, and 
tational fane. However, poverty was not the cause | ¢lectric light installed ; a series of iron ladders was 
of the Abbey losing a most generous gift of a peal of provided to ensure easy access for the adjustment of 
ten bells in 1902. In that year a peal of ten bells| the action-work connected with the clavier ; and an 
was actually ordered by the donor. The scheme was | ¢lectric motor was fixed to wind up the driving weight 
frustrated by the opposition of Mr. Micklethwaite, the which actuates the elaborate chime mechanism. 
then architect, who would not permit any bell-ringing All these improvements were most satisfactorily 
whatever. Now, after seventeen years, the tower | tried out. as 2‘ 
appears to have got a new life—or is it that When the news of the Armistice was received, the 
another architect has given a different opinion as to | devoted friends of the carillon succeeded after great 
ts stability? Unfortunately architects have never | fort in lifting Salvator (eight tons) into its bearings. 
distinguished themselves when dealing with strains, | This took four hours to accomplish, but by three o’clock 
pressures, &c., 7@ bells. To deal with such things | 0” the afternoon of November 11 the great bell hurled 
satisfactorily, a good knowledge of engineering is otis do ten file of pera wthgitns Ronee ct 
: ‘. : ° whi x , cre . 
ieee See oS Cie Cay Quaeety Save as & Saget and cannon began the Hun retreat in the direction of 





; acquaintance. : ; “ . 
—— The six bells constituting the present ring are a| Louvain. The Grande Place was filled with an 
a aa mixed lot, containing one 14th-century and two | ¢MOrmous and frenzied crowd, waving their hats and 
been ie i6th-century productions. These can be preserved | Singing the — rome 7 a and | —— bee 
‘ibute of for antiquarian reasons, particularly the 14th-century | the King, bert h “s os the f ‘Behe 'V, ae 
e before (bell, but they should not be included in the new peal. | heads, departed in the direction of “he ae 
nications Two new bells are to be added, and the 14'h-century BELLS AS MEMORIALS. 
is from eight wa = —— - oa. A pealtat a It is puababie that, belle om & sopiond in many 

f eight, I ba places as War memorials, and it is to be hoped that 
et we oo ag — be a for a poral rl country} all the authorities dealing with such matters will 
; . ‘own, but for our noble Abbey it is indeed but a very/ secure the best expert advice to ensure obtaining 
pantley : poor thing. ‘ bells which are truly «sical instruments of good 
acute The old bells are to be re-tuned. Can this be done/tone and accurate tune. During the past twenty 
annot 30 as to fulfil the exact musical requirements without years England has become famous for producing the 

your seriously impairing these bells? It is almost an in the w i 
Sf Seon” Sty fo chon iprtast satin] pee, Selgin raion tenance, Th hes 
ave occasion as the Peace celebration a new ring of eight , “hav , ; ; 
about bells, with a tenor of not less than 50 cwts y deed re ae oF Se ee ae Coes er eee 
other Jy di 4 at aan be St) solving a most difficult problem and_ thoroughly 
ealth npn em ng to i ern en ae a ung In| mastering all its intricacies. Their work has been 
= I ell-designed and well-constructed steel frame—/|so successful that five tones in every bell, covering a 
1-bye proper representative work embodying all the great| range of wo octaves, can be tuned to the accuracy 
your a Encland de in oe and ens me of a single vibration—which represents a minuter 
g!and during the past twenty-five years-—would | correctness than the best-tuned pianoforte or organ. 


yhom 
"4 ive yea 
a more suitable thing than a tinkered-up set of] «ci4¢ an Air,’ the bell described in the October 


ni - & 
a came sey wed by eny eer = 4 ~~ Musical Times, was recently sold at Christies’ for the 
vidually or collectively. sum of 1,250 guineas. 
It has been stated that this ring of eight will be the —— = ——— 
heaviest in London. This may be so when peals| presENTATION TO SIR FREDERICK AND LADY BRIDGE. 
‘onsisting only of eight bells are considered, but as! At Westminster Abbey, on April 12, Sir Frederick and 
‘ tvery ring of ten or twelve bells contains & perfect | Lady Bridge were presented with four silver candlesticks 
ccoun peal of eight, those of St. Paul’s, Bow Church, and a cheque to mark Sir Frederick’s retirement from the 
ing its Southwark Cathedral, &c., include a much heavier| post of organist. The presentation was made by the Dean 
pal of eight than the proposed ring for the Abbey. _| of Westminster. 
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SCHUMANN’S BARRING. 
By H. ELLiot BUTTON. 


Since the introduction of systematic barring in 
music, and the consequent development of harmony, 
there is perhaps no custom that has been so rarely 
broken by the great composers as that of placing the 
3 on a stronger accent than its succeeding } chord in 
a $ ° cadence. 


This custom has been so consistently kept that such 
a passage as: 


é= 


'in skeleton form. 


is almost inconceivable if barred thus : 


When we find the custom broken by a composer 
|of such weight as Schumann we naturally look for 
| some hidden reason. 

Such an instance will be found in the second of 
‘ Three little pieces,’ Op. 99, bars 25-26, and one feels 
inclined to draw the conclusion that in the tense 
abstraction of composition the composer has inad- 
vertently misplaced his bar-lines. 

Let us alter the barring to bring this § 5 cadence 
into its normal position, and see how it affects the rest 
of the piece. 

It will be sufficient and indeed clearer to write it 
We must of course begin on the 
up beat : 


| 8 bar sentence consisting of four balanced phrases. 


| Introductory 2 bars in E minor. | 

ee ee 

~~ | — 
—o—— 














| Repetition. 


eSri= 


_ | Cadence. 
93 | 


Ge 


ere 


It will be noticed that in the chord marked A the| but he used the conventional } 3 cadence, with the} 


suspended F$ now comes in its appointed place— 
#.é., on the accented beat of the bar—another good 
reason for deducing that the composer has misplaced 
his bar-lines. 

Now it may be argued that Schumann at no time 
felt himself bound by the customs of other composers ; 


on the strong beat, with such constancy as to make 
it highly improbable that he deliberately departed 
from the practice in this instance. 

The ornate filigree work woven around the structure 
can hardly be taken to justify the barring, but 't 
certainly tends to obscure the rhythmic accent. 
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A HUMOROUS PART-SONG. 


Composed by A, Hersrrt Brewer. 
Arranged for Mixed Voices by the Composer. 


Words Anonymous. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


A memorial service for members of King’s College and 
Trinity College who have fallen in the War was held at King’s 
College on March 31. The music included C. W. Pearce’s 
‘Out of the deep’ and ‘ Rest eternal,’ Hiller's ‘ He in tears 
that soweth,’ and Bridge’s ‘Crossing the bar.’ The service 
opened with the National Anthem and closed with the ‘ Dead 
March.’ The choir was provided by students of Trinity 
College, conducted by Dr. C. W. Pearce, and Mr. 
E. Stanley Roper was at the organ. 


A memorial service for members of the staff of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board who died in the War took 
at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on March 21. The 
Vicar, the Rev. A. Taylor, officiated, and the organist of 
the Church, Mr. Herbert Townsend, played the organ. 
The opening hymn, * For all the saints,’ was accompanied 
by Mr. F. G. Dent, a member of the Head Office staff, who 
lost his right arm on the Somme. The Head Office also 
supplied all the adult members of the choir. The Burial 
Service sentences were sung to Croft’s setting and Psalm xc. 
to Hervey’s chant. Miss Gertrude Dunthorne sang ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,’ and quartets in the Rev. C. 
Harris's ‘Supreme Sacrifice’ were taken by Master V. 
Newland, of the London College for Choristers, and 
Messrs. Millis, Hatfield, and Glanville. The hymn ‘ On the 
Resurrection morning’ was followed by Chopin’s ‘ Marche 
Funébre’ and the ‘ Last Post.’ 


CHOIR-TRAINERS’ LEAGUE, 


The open choir practice held by Mr. S. H. Nicholson, 
the new organist of Westminster Abbey, at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, on March 18, brought together a gathering of nearly 
two hundred choir-trainers and others. Mr. Nicholson, 
after a few opening words explaining his views, dealt with 
the saying (not intoning) of the General Confession and 
the Pater Noster, and after showing that there was no 
objection to the Responses being sung in unison, passed 
on to the Venite and the Psalms. He got the extemporised 
choir to sing certain verses with the note in front of 
the first minim shortened so as to match a short syllable, 
and also pointed out that the other end of the chant 
was capable of being lengthened where perhaps three 
syllables after the last accent made that course desirable, 
asin the word ‘testimonies.’ A hymn was sung, first verse 
choir and congregation, second verse choir alone, third verse 
congregation alone, and so on, to illustrate the pace most 
suitable, and also the kind of organ accompaniment that 
should be used. Mr. Nicholson and his choristers (basses, 
tenors, and altos having volunteered from those present, and 
some boys having been brought from a church in the S.W. 
district) very soon got into each other’s ways, and it was 
felt throughout that the idea of making this Choir-Trainers’ 
League event a kind of lecture, and at the same time a quasi 
choir-practice, was distinctly a step in the right direction. 


An appeal has been issued for help in founding a professor- 


ship of ecclesiastical music at King’s College, London. The 


report points out that 
there is a unique opportunity for bringing the interests 
of music and of the Church together at King’s College. 
Its central position is specially suitable for public 
lectures, out of which classes, conferences, and seminars 
might be develo As a training school for the 
clergy who keep in close touch with the College after 
ordination it offers special scope for more advanced 
musical study and for the practical end of maintaining 
a high standard both of selection and performance in 
our Church services. Its connection with the University 
would guarantee that the work done there would be 
done well, and would adequately meet the needs both of 
devotion and of art. 

A strong committee has been formed, with Viscount 

Hambleden as treasurer. The sum required is £12,000. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the a the Rev. F. 

t Rogers, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 





We have received a booklet containing a record of a 
hundred organ recitals given at St. Michael's, Cornhill, by 
Mr. Harold Darke, between May, 1916, and April, 1919. It 
is a notable list of fine music, old and new, native and 
foreign ; and the musical education of the community will 
benefit greatly when the rank and file of organists show such 
enterprise and catholicity. The hundredth programme was 
chosen by vote, and consisted of Buxtehude’s Prelude and 
Fugue in F, the Allegro Cantabile from Widor’s fifth 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Funeral March, the Andanée from 
the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and Rachmaninov’s Prelude in 
C sharp minor, 


A series of Lenten choir and organ recitals, given by Mr. 
Arthur Egg at Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, contained 
much fine organ music by Bach, Wesley, Healey Willan, 
Franck, Parry, Darke, Harwood, Bairstow, and Charles Wood. 
On the choral side were Bach’s ‘ I wrestle and pray,’ Parry’s 
* Voces clamantium,’ the Prelude and ‘ Sanctus Fortis’ from 
the ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ and four choruses from Brahms’s 
‘ Requiem ’—a splendid list. 


The organ at Bensham Road Wesleyan Church, Gateshead, 
has recently been overhauled and enlarged by Messrs. Lewis 
& Co., who built the original instrument in 1878. The re- 
opening took place on April 9, when Mr. James M. Preston 
gave a recital, his programme including Claussmann’s ‘ Allegro 
Symphonique,’ Liszt’s ‘ From Crag to Sea’ March, D’Evry’s 
Meditation and Toccata, Silas’s Fantasia, and Best’s Romanza 
and Allegro. 


The seventh series of organ recitals at Toronto University 
by Mr. F. A. Mouré was as usual a feast of good things, 
among them being Lemare’s ‘Grand Cortége,’ Parry’s 
Fantasia and Fugue, Franck’s Cantabile, Bach’s Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Déodat de Sévérac’s Pastorale, Rheinberger’s 
eighth Sonata, and Healey Willan’s Epilogue. 


At Aberystwyth, on April 1, the Tabernacle Choral Society 
sang Dudley Buck’s ‘ Ode to Peace,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Come, 
let us sing,’ and a miscellaneous programme. Mr. J. 
Charles McLean conducted, and Mr. C. H. Clements was at 
the organ. 


Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ was sung at the Congregational 
Church, Sutton Coldfield, on April 9, conducted by Mr. 
George A. Russell. Mr. C, W. Perkins accompanied and 
played organ solos. 


ORGAN RECITALS, 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Girlington Wesleyan Chapel, Bradford— 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn; Concert March ‘The 
Tritone,’ Wolstenholme. Wesleyan Central Hall, 
Westminster (5 recitals)—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; Festal Commemoration, West; Theme with 
Variations in A minor, Fau/kes; Fugue @ /a Gigue, 
Bach ; Marche Héroique, Lemare; Introduction and 
Variations on ‘The Vicar of Bray,’ Veale; In the 
South, Zemare. Chapel Street Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Luton—Sonata No. 6, Wendelssohn ; Prelude and 
Fugue in D, Bach. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Asaph Cathedral—Solemn 
Melody, Walford Davies ; Dithyramb, Harwocd; Pastel 
in B, Xarg-Elert; The Storm, Lemmens ; Coronation 
March, 7vhatkousky, 

Mr. J. Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Introduction 
and Passacaglia, Reger ; Pastorale from Symphony No. 2, 
Widor; Sposalizio, Lisst; Légende in C, Dvorékh; 
Berceuse, Arensky; ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ No. 4, 
Elgar. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Concerto in F, 
Handel; Sketch, Schumann; Cantabile and Final 
from Symphony No. 2, | Zerne. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool— 
Minuet and Trio from Symphony in G minor, Sennett ; 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Back; ‘Death of Ase’; 
Berceuse in G, Gounod ; Les Mirlitons, 7chathkousky ; 
Grand Solemn March, Smart. 
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Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George's, Stockport—Festival 
Toccata, Percy E. Fletcher ; Lied and Scherzetto, Vierne ; 
Allegro Appassionata from Sonata in C sharp minor, 
Harwood; Imperial March, £/gar. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas's, Regent Street (three 
recitals) — Toccata (Sonata No. 14), RXheinderger ; 
Meditation, Dubois; March in B flat, No. 2, Sz/as; 
First two movements, Sonata No. 6, A/erkel; Scherzo, 
Capocct; Le Pastour, La Sarabande, and Petites 
Litanies de Jesus, Gadrtel Groviez; Violin Sonata in 
E minor, Bach ; Air on the G String, Back ; O Salutaris, 
Franck (violin, Miss Felicia Borelle). 

Mr. Alban Hamer, All Souls’, Leeds—Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Bach; Sposalizio, Liszt; Gothic Suite, 
Boéllmann ; Priére, Jongen; Requiem .ternam and 
Pan, Harwood. 

Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh (five recitals)—Gothic Suite, Soé//mann; 
Andante (from String Quartet), Debussy ; Fantaisie, 
Saint-Saéns ; Suite, Borvwski; Villanella, /re/and ; 
Choral Prelude, ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ Back; Legend, 
Harvey Grace; Imperial March, Zigar; Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Sach ; Holsworthy Bells, Wes/ey ; 
Sursum Corda, /re/and; Overture to the Occasional 
Oratorio, Handel; Choral Prelude, ‘O God, Thou Ged 
of the Faithful,’ Xare-#ilert ; Scherzo, Gui/mant; Finale 
in B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. C. T. Weigall, Parish Church, Devizes—Prelude 
* Parsifal,’ Wagner; Réverie, Lemare; Fantasie and 
Finale (Sonata No. 10), Rhieinberger; Allegretto, Viernz ; 
Scherzando, Archer ; Grand Cheeur, Hollins. 

Mr. James Downie, North U.F. Church, Bearsden— 
Moment Musical in F minor, Schudert; A Sea Song, 
MacDowell ; March in E flat, Lé/ebure-Wély. At the 
Parish Church — Sonata in D, /eace; Canzona, 
Wolstenholme ; Old Londonderry Air; March on a 
Theme by Handel, Guz/mant. 

Dr. W. Rigby, St. James’s, Paisley—Concerto in D minor, 
Handel; Minuetto, Gigout; ‘St. Francis of Assisi 
preaching to the Birds,’ Zsst; Funeral March, 
Tchatkousky ; Scherzo, Sandiford Turner. 

Mr. W. H. Trenwith Davies, Congregational Church, 
Pontefract—Ave Maria d’Arcadelt, Liszt ; Sonata No. 3, 
Mendelssohn ; Minuet and Trio (Symphony in E flat), 
Mozart; Andante poco tranquillo, Hollins ; Toccata 
in A, Blakley. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)—Bridal Chorus in D flat, Guz/mant; Hymn of 
Nuns, /é/y; Overture to the ‘ Occasional’ Oratorio, 
Handel ; Cantiléne in F, Rheinberger ; Jubilant March, 
Stainer ; Sonate Pascale, Lemmens. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Grand Chceur in E flat, Gutlmant; Gothic Suite, 
Botllmann ; Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme ; Good 
Friday music from ‘Parsifal’; Allegro Moderato e 
Pomposo, /. £. Gladstone. At Queen’s Hall—Overture 
to ‘ Occasional’ Oratorio ; Fantasie in E minor, S7/as. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Ernest T. Gyngell, organist and choirmaster, St. Mark’s, 

Myddelton Square, E.C. 


Mr. Parcell James Mansfield, organist and choirmaster of 
Paisley Abbey. 


JOHN MERBECKE AND HIS MUSIC. 


_ Dr. R. R. Terry had much to present that was interesting 
in connection with this old English Church musician, at the 


meeting of the Musical Association on March 11. He said 
that the commonest phenomenon in the life of most of us 
was our proneness to take things for granted, to repeat 
catch-words and shibboleths without thought or reflection 
—our blank ignorance of things we regard as most intimate 
and familiar. Tallis, Byrd, and Shakespeare were household 
words, yet how many of us could quote correctly, or say how 
many tragedies Shakespeare had written, or even state how 
many of his plays we had seen? Merbecke had suffered 
similarly by being a household word, and had thus shared 
the fate of [allis, Tye, Whyte, Byrd, &c., who are chiefly 
known by their least distinguished’ work. 





Merbecke was born in 1523, and became organist at 
Windsor in 1541. His ‘ Book of Common Praier Noted’ 
appeared in 1550, when he was twenty-seven years old, and 
it was an extraordinary fact that after that date no music 
seems to have come from his pen. He devoted the remaining 
thirty-five years of his life to writing books and pamphlets 
on behalf of the Protestant faith. Often couched in violent 
language, these writings neverthelsss left no doubt of 
Merbecke’s sincerity, and for this reason the composition of 
his five-part Mass, ‘ Per Arma Justitize,’ must be assigned to 
the earlier period of his life, before he changed his faith, for 
it was impossible to conceive a man of Merbecke’s strong 
opinions writing a work for the Communion he held in such 
abhorrence. 

It was in connection with ‘The Book of Common Praier 
Noted ’ that Merbecke was chiefly, if not entirely, known 
to the present generation. It was a work of historical 
importance, but a large amount of loose writing about it 
went on, and always had gone on, in the press. No 
complete modern edition later than that of Rimbault (1845) 
was in existence. The Oxford Movement brought again 
into notice that portion of it used ‘ At the Communion,’ and 
the publication of ‘ The Cathedral Prayer Book’ made its 
use more or less general. Although there were now on the 
market many editions of the Communion Service—good, bad, 
and indifferent—none of them were in exact accordance with 
the original. This was partly inevitable, since Merbecke’s 
music was written for the First Prayer Book of Edward VL, 
which differed considerably from the present ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer’ ; but granting all this, modern editors still 
had much to answer for. The lecturer incidentally protested 
against the tendency to sing Merbecke’s music in notes 
of equal length, in Solesmes fashion. Merbecke himself 
—— pointed out that he made use of notes of four 
different lengths, and Dr. Terry said that despite certain 
anachronisms in the accompaniment, which Stainer acknow- 
ledged in the latter part of his life, the setting in ‘The 
Cathedral Prayer Book’ gave a much closer approximation 
to Merbecke’s original than it was the fashion to avow in 
some quarters. 

The prominence given to the setting of the Communion 
Service would seem to have diverted attention from the 
music which Merbecke provided for the other portions of 
the ‘ Book of Common Praier Noted,’ and there was on all 
hands either complete ignorance or very hazy ideas of the 
nature of his setting of Morning and Evening Prayer, of 
the Benedicite, of the Quicunque Vult, and of the Burial 
Service. There was no authentic Plain-Chant throughout 
the book, excepting the Versicles and Responses for Mattins 
and Evensong. The rest of his adaptations, so-called, bore 
only a very shadowy likeness to the originals. Possibly he 
was bound to work in accordance with Cranmer’s ‘ opinion,’ 
viz., that there should be ‘for every syllable a note.’ 
Merbecke evidently worked from a late Salisbury MS., such 
as the Erlyngham Noted Breviary in the Chapter library 
there. 

There was only one setting of the Te Deum in English 
Antiphoners which was practically the same as the Tonus 
Solemnis in the ‘ Vaticana.’ Merbecke’s adaptation was 
quite as good as the Tonus Simplex in the latter book. The 
choice of Tone V. for the Benedictus would seem to be 
arbitrary, for Tone VIII. was a much more usual setting. 
Merbecke’s choice probably fell on Modes I. and VIII. for 
the Magnificat because those were the ones which had been 
most frequently used in the old services. The choice of 
Tones V. and VIII. for the Nunc Dimittis was doubtless 
dictated by the fact that the former was the Salisbury use 
for all the great Feasts but one, and that the latter occu’ 
in the same way throughout Advent and at Easter Compline. 
For Benedicite, the English form of Tonus Peregrinus was 
used, and the Athanasian Creed was set in the Vth Mode 
in the Sarum Breviary. In the Communion office the Kyrie 
was from the Sarum ‘ Missa pro defunctis,’ the Gloria and 
the Credo were original, the Sanctus and Benedictus qu! 
venit were a compressed form of the IInd Mode setting 
‘In Dominicis,’ and the Agnus Dei was based upon a Sarum 
melody which did not occur in ‘ Vaticana.’ The Offertories 
and Post-Communions were probably Merbecke’s own. 

As regards his technique as shown in his Mass, &c., be 
had less freedom than, for example, Taverner. His phrases 
were detached and scrappy; but the ensemble was broad, 
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dignified, harmonically strong and satisfying. He was a 
master of choral effect, and one felt in his book that there 
was a great wave of strong sound; yet he could be} 
tender on occasion. If he did not scale the heights reached 
by Byrd, if he never plumbed the depths of strong emotion 
as did Tallis and Whyte, if his serious cast of mind knew 
not the jote de vivre of Taverner, if he lacked the breezy 
resilience of Philips, the blandness of Shepherd, and the 
easy, confident technique of Robert Johnson, Merbecke yet 
remained one of the great figures of his time, represented | 
(oh, the pity of it!) by one Mass, a mutilated Motet, and | 
a three-part carol. But had he left nothing save the Mass | 
‘Per Arma Justitice,’ that work alone was sufficient to place | 
him among the Olympians to whom we tendered our | 
deepest admiration and offered our sincerest honour and 
reverence. 

A number of illustrations were sung by boys from 
Westminster Cathedral, aided by some volunteer tenors 
and basses. Sir Frederick Bridge, the new president of 
the Musical Association, was in the chair, and moved a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Terry for his interesting paper. 





| 


THE MUSICAL MIND IN ENGLAND. 

At a meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
(Midland Branch), held at Birmingham on April 5, Mr. 
Sydney Grew delivered a lecture on the ‘The Musical 
Mind in England,’ in the course of which he said that the 
question as to whether a nation was musical or otherwise 
could be settled only by taking a long view. 

Observing the general development of the musical mind, 
and the changing conditions of the English mind during the 
past thousand years, the lecturer said that on two occasions 
we had been in the strict sense of the term unmusical. 
Each of those occasions covered roughly two hundred and 
fifty years—1300-1550 and 1625-1875. But such stretches 
of time are not great as time goes. In the case of a nation 
that develops slowly and that is subjected to frequent foreign 
influences—especially in the case of a nation that out of 
inner conviction and deep-rooted desire for justice and 
sanity in the national life is forced frequently into the 
agitation of long-continued struggles—a thousand years are 
but as a day; just as in those brief periods (as our 
Elizabethan period) which produce immortal works a day 
is as a thousand years. If we had been potentially 
uomusical as well as actually unmusical during those 
stretches of time, we should not have risen to the magnifi- 
cent musicianship of the period 1575-1625, or to the position 
we have held in music since about 1899. The English mind, 


out of its complexity and depth, develops very slowly. It 
takes the oak as symbol of the nature of its growing as well 
as symbol of the result of its growth. 

By nature the English mind and the musical mind are not 
antagonistic. They are at base identical. Music is by nature 


spiritual. It is the means whereby are directly represented 
spiritual states and conditions. It is the direct language of 
the soul; and it appears only at such times and in such 
places as contain the human soul in a condition of maturity, 
abie to apprehend spiritual truth in fulness and to represent 
it tranquilly in life and in art. The function of music is to | 
utter affirmative matters, not negative. The substance of | 
music consequently is entirely moods of confidence, never | 
moods of doubt, pessimism, and fear. Music knows nothing 
of spiritual restlessness, and less than nothing of that extreme 
form of pessimism and egotistical pride that results in spiritual 
revolt. 

The English mind is fundamentally tranquil. Its great 
native characteristic is the quality of brooding thoughtfulness. 
Out of this rises the English capacity to sustain long-continued 
contemplation and to maintain at all times a dignified 
spiritual courage. It is unshakably optimistic, and it never 
entertains moods of spiritual rebellion. As the Englishman 
avoids despair in his sadness, so he avoids hysteria in his 
gladness. As the history of fifteen hundred years proves, he 
carries into every department of spiritual life the quality of 
serenity ; and whenever the process of mental development 
and national circumstances have brought about conditions 
of native energy and stability in the national mind, he, like 
any other man, has represented himself in music, and in 








music that has all those qualities of permanence and 
universality which make it a great and essentially spiritual 
art. 

The nature of the English mind was proved in both the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages. The medieval mind was 
antagonistic to music. It was a mind charged with fear 
and apprehension. It reached ultimately a condition of 
serenity, as is shown in the ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante and in 
the music of Palestrina ; but it never reached the condition 
of humanised serenity characteristic of the modern mind and 
of the English mind in the very middle of the Middle Ages. 
The English mind was never medieval. Bede shows that in 
the Dark Ages it had ‘a sweet and reasonable temper.’ The 
presence of such ‘humanitarian’ poetry as the 13th century’ 


| poems, ‘Sumer is icumen in’ and ‘ Foweles in the frith, 


shows that while mediceval Europe was expressing itself in 
the art that was to culminate in the dreadful hell and 
purgatory of Dante, England was already in the mood— 
tenderly sympathetic, broadly emotional, and entirely human 
—that was to culminate in Chaucer and Langland. That is 
why, at a period when the rest of Europe regarded music as 
a branch of applied mathematics, the companion in study of 
such sciences as astronomy and perspective, the Englishman, 
regarding music as an art of spiritualised nature, produced 
music that was several centuries ahead of music in general, 
and that even to-day is alive with a warmth that appertains 
only to music that is true music. 

When circumstances in general disturbed the native 
serenity of our national mind, we could not represent 
ourselves in music ; yet on two occasions, at times when we 
were mentally most unsettled, we produced two great 
musicians— John Dunstable and Henry Purcell—who, if not 
fully English in spirit were still entirely English in birth. 
And on the supreme occasion when the English mind was 
in a condition of perfected stability and native energy, we 
produced in our Elizabethan madrigals music that is warm 
with modern emotionality, while the music of other contem- 
poraneous composers is detached to the point of coldness. 

Music is a ‘humanitarian’ art. The English mind is 
‘humanitarian.’ It is the chief poetic mind of the human 
race; and at all times when music has rested on poetry 
rather than ‘abstract’ principles, the English mind has been 
musical. Recent events, read in the light of a thousand 
years of history, suggest that the English mind is once again 


| approaching to the condition when it has the capacity to 


represent itself in perfect music. 


Letters to the Editor. 
‘MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS.’ 
S1r,—In your February issue you have an article on the 

works of F. Bridge as one of our modern British composers. 
I regret, however, that your contributor should see fit to 
regale us almost solely with orchestral items. The pianoforte 
music seems to be the one exception which gets a decent 
‘look in,’ whilst the songs may be content with one 
paragraph. 

From the list appended I notice that the compositions 
come under no less than thirteen classifications, among 
which some are apparently not even deserving a word. 
Particularly is this the case with the single instruments with 
pianoforte, and the organ pieces. The former instruments 





| being employed in orchestral music one does not miss so 
{much on reading through, but why the latter are not 
|commented upon at all makes one wonder greatly. Could 


not your contributor, instead of giving us illustrations from 
no less than five orchestral compositions and unlimited 
matter besides, have let us see more of Mr. Bridge’s work in 
other spheres ? 

I hold a high opinion of the way in which your journal has 
from time to time given space to the review of music for the 
organ, and was deeply disappointed to find (although 
the title of this article did not lead one to suspect that any 
specialised type of composition would be ‘ boomed ’) that the 
organ is left out in the cold for the orchestra’s benefit. 
(Evidently Mr. Bridge thinks something of it, however.) 

And yet we call it the ‘ king of instruments.’—Yours, &c., 


68, Henrietta Street, H. Hewtit. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ACT, 1918. 


S1r,—May I draw attention to the stringent regulations 
under Section 13 (1) {i.) of this Act as regards the 
employment of children, which may well be a matter for 
grave concern to both choirmasters and choirboys, and should 
have clear definition before ‘the appointed day’? The 
wording of the Act is terse and succinct: ‘ A child under the 
age of twelve shall not be employed ; and a child of the age 
of twelve or upwards shall not be employed on any Sunday 
for more than two hours, or on any day on which he is 
required to attend school before the close of school hours on 
that day, nor on any day before six o'clock in the morning, 
or after eight o’clock in the evening.’ Herein is some cause 
for anxiety, and much will turn upon the legal irterpretation 
ot the term ‘employment.’ Nowadays, most of us responsible 
for the upbringing of the young would, and rightly so, 
regard the training of boys as choristers as part of their 
general education. But what about the status of boys who 
receive emolument in some shape or form, pecuniary or 
otherwise? I refer especially to cathedral, collegiate, and 
church choir schools. It is a question of vital interest to 
church musicians, and surely necessitates speedy elucidation. 


A. H. STEVENS. 
Chattisham Vicarage, Ipswich. 


WHEN TO APPLAUD. 


Sir,—I have read with interest Miss M. Gordon’s letter in 
your March number. 

On the occasion of his recent visit to Nottingham, Mr. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch played Chopin’s ‘ Marche Funebre.’ The 
silence maintained by the audience at its close was a delicate 
and eloquent demonstration of appreciation. 

Ill-timed applause is, unfortunately, a too frequent cause 
of the premature obliteration of very fine musical effects. 

If we eliminate from the scope of this correspondence the 
truly musical, we have to consider only those who are 
imperfectly appreciative, though generously enthusiastic. 

he difficulty could only be overcome by indicating on the 
programmes where silence should be observed ; but we are 
very susceptible, and such a remedy might be resented.— 
Yours, &c., S. B. N 
Nottingham, 
March 8, 1919. 


BEETHOVEN AS A SONG COMPOSER. 

S1r,—Your lively contributor ‘ Feste’ appears to be quite 
out of humour with poor old Beethoven. Among other 
funny things he says: *I have never yet seen any claim put 
forward that Beethoven was other than a failure as a song 
composer.’ 

I suppose that a glance at any history of music, or any 
account of Beethoven, would convince ‘Feste’ to the 
contrary. I turn to two books only, quite at random. 
First, to Parry’s ‘Summary of Musical History,’ p. 107 : 
* Mozart and Haydn both approached to the ideal of modern 
song here and there, and Beethoven in several cases actually 
attained it.” Second, to Ritter’s ‘History of Music,’ 
p- 373: ‘In how deeply touching a manner he could 
express himself in song, his ‘* Adelaide,” his ‘‘ Liederkreis an 
die Ferne Geliebte,” and his opera ‘‘ Fidelio” have amply 
proven.’ 

Is this failure ?—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, Denton Road, 

Twickenham, April 6, 1919. 


We sent a proof of Dr. Froggatt’s letter to ‘ Feste,’ who 
writes : 

Like Dr. Froggatt, I will turn to two authorities only, 
Sir Henry Hadow, in the lecture I quoted in last 
month's A/usical Times, says of Beethoven: ‘ One of his 
odd limitations, due perhaps to his increasing deafness, 
was a want of sympathy with the human voice . . . the 
solo songs, except perhaps the ‘‘ Liederkreis,” are but 
chips of a great workshop.’ And on e 261 of the 
Stanford and Forsyth ‘ History of Music,’ we read: 
‘There was one department of the art in which Beethoven 
did not shine with the same lastre—that of song writing. 





—. 


Capable of writing instrumental miniatures, such as the 
** Bagatelles,”’ of unsurpassed beauty and finish, the vocal 
miniature that we term ‘‘song” apparently did not 
attract him to the same extent. No man, however great, 
is without his limitations, and Beethoven’s lay here.’ 


Is this success ? 


BEETHOVEN AND CHANGING VALUES. 


S1r,—I tremble to enter the lists against the powerful 
writing of your contributor ‘Feste,’ yet as I feel very 
strongly on the subject of his article I venture to express 
an opinion. Surely it is Bolshevism pure and simple 
applied to music? It would be interesting to know 
the attitude of devotees of the sister art of painting towards 
the works of Raphael, L. da Vinci, and Rembrandt, as also 
the attitude of the literary world towards the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare. Though I greatly admire much modem 
music, I have lost none of my old worship for the immortal 
works of Beethoven, Handel, and Mozart. Indeed I fee] 
they were inspired, and their work was the result of great 
genius. Much mo‘ern music is clever, some inspired, but 
most of it seems made up and merely pieced together. The 
song of the nightingale has undergone no change, yet its 
charm is as potent as it ever was; true we look for no 
progress here, but what is superlatively good remains so even 
though idioms may change. 

I am sometimes led to think that our so-called progress is 
retrograde, and I fail to see what is to take the place of the 
Sonatas and Symphonies of Beethoven in the whole realm of 
modern music. Of late I have seen much discussion anent 
Gregorian and Anglican chants, and the arguments in favour 
of the former have been based on their solidity and grandeur. 
For solidity and grandeur has any modern writer produced 
such a masterpiece as the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel 
or the tabooed Zarzo of the 2nd Symphony, both of which in 
my humble estimation will bear a hearing long after much 
modern music is entirely forgotten? The Beethoven orchestra 
may be dead, yet its very tameness in comparison with the 
modern orchestra is a rest for both mind and brain, and 
music is surely to be sought for that purpose rather than to 
excite and electrify by its complexity and bizarrerie. Iam 
forcibly reminded of a remark of the late eminent critic, 
Joseph Bennettt, when sitting with me at a performance of 
a modern work followed by a Beethoven Symphony. 
‘What a delightful change,’ said he, ‘one cannot gaze at 
scarlet for long without becoming dazed.’ It is surely no 
argument to try and prove that Beethoven was no song 
writer, as all the world knows, yet I find the greatest 
delight in ‘ Adelaide,’ and surely the Septet, Quartets, 
and Concertos of Beethoven are not to be treated as lightly 
as your contributor disposes of his Sonatas and Symphonies. 

Repeats may be superfluous, continuity of movements is of 
minor importance, the main question is, ‘ Is Beethoven worth 
following nowadays? ’ and my answer is, ‘ Unquestionably 
Yes !’—Yours, &c. R. J. PITCHER. 

21, Boundary Road, 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.-8. 
April 8, 1919. 


BEETHOVEN’S SCHEME OF ORCHESTRATION. 


S1r,—Surely ‘ Feste’ rather misses the point when he 
refers to Beethoven’s orchestration as being or sounding 


‘grey.’ It may sound ‘grey’ compared with that of 
Wagner or Strauss, but for the Symphonies themselves it 1s 
admirable. Surely no one could wish that Beethoven's 
Symphonies should be scored by any other than Beethoven! 
Yours, Xc., 
LIONEL OVENDEN 
(Musical Director, Royal Naval College, Dartiouth). 
March 29, 1919. 

The two hundred and sixty-fift 
Clergy will take place at St. Paul’s Cathedral at 3.30 0n 
May 20. The preacher will be Canon E. W. Barnes. The 
music will include an anthem of thanksgiving and com- 
memoration after the great War, composed by the organist of 
St. Paul's (Dr. Charles Macpherson). The Lord Mayor 
will preside at the festival dinner in the evening at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall. 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ProF. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, on March 19, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was one of the professors appointed in 
1876 to the National Training School, of whom only Sir 
Frederick Bridge and Mr. Albert Visetti now survive. At 
the Royal College of Music he long exercised a powerful 
sway in the world of pianoforte-teaching. His well-known 
edition, in fifty-six books, of ‘ Progressive Studies for the 
Pianoforte,’ contains nearly six hundred examples from 
Bertini, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Schmitt, 
and others. 

W. W. ANDREEF, who first introduced the Balalaika to 
England. He is said to have died of starvation. 

Mary Law, the violinist, who, while earning her chief 
successes in the music-halls, endeavoured to raise the taste 
of her audiences to the level of good music. 





ARTHUR O’LEARY. 


The brevity of the obituary notices of this distinguished 
Irish musician, who was for many years Professor of Music 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and also numbered Sullivan 
and Stanford among his pupils, can only be explained by 
the present stress. 

Born in Tralee, Co. Kerry, on March 15, 1834, Arthur 
O'Leary was the son of the organist of the Koman Catholic 
parish church in that town, whe was first-cousin of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s grandfather. Displaying uncommon musical 
precocity, Arthur O’Leary found a generous patron in 
Mr. Wyndham Gould, who, in 1844, defrayed all the 
expenses of the boy’s musical studies in Dublin for two 
years, and then undertook to give him a five years’ training 
in Leipsic. On the last Sunday of the year 1846 the Irish 
lad sailed from Dover, and reached Leipsic at the close of 
Jaruary, 1847. His most cherished recollection of the 
Autumn of that first year in Germany was his meeting 
with Mendelssohn, who took a kindly interest in the boy, 
and at whose request, at a memorable dinner-party, young 
O'Leary €at next to the great composer. Not many weeks 
later he walked in the funeral procession when Mendelsschn 
was laid to rest, following the band which played as a 
funeral march the E minor * Song without Words.’ 

O'Leary studied under Moscheles, Plaidy, Hauptmann, 
Richter, and Rietz, and after five years settled in London, 
where, after further instruction from Potter and Sterndale 
Bennett, he was appointed Professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1856. He retained this important post till 1903, 
when he retired, but he still continued to give musical 
instruction till 1915. Naturally the events of the world-war 
had an effect on his health, but he took an interest in matters 
relating to music till the early Spring of the present year, 
when he passed peacefully away on March 13, aged eighty-five. 
By his own special desire his remains were carried home 
to Ireland and laid to rest in the ancient cemetery of 
Aghadoe, near Killarney, where numerous members of the 
clan O’Leary have been interred for several centuries. 

W. H. G.-F. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE CHORAL SOCIETY. 


This fine choir made a welcome appearance at Queen's 
Hall on March 29, in conjunction with the New Queen's 
Hall Orchestra. They opened with Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of 
Sirens,’ a feature of an admirable performance being the 
splendid sonority of the peroration. Mr. Allen Gill 
conducted. Mr. Edward German then took the baton, and 
directed the conceit-version of his ‘Merrie England,’ the 
delightful music being accorded full justice. The soloists 
were Miss Louise Dale, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Hubert 
Eisdell, Mr. Fraser Gange, and Mr. J. Holroyd. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. Now that railway 
difficulties seem to prevent the visits of Yorkshire choirs, 
Queen’s Hall is not too well served in the matter of first-rate 
choral concerts. We hope Mr. Allen Gill's singers will 
visit central London frequently. 


_| his celebrated Irish Melodies (with illustrated title). 





Sirty Dears Ago. 


From 7he Musical Times of May, 1859: 


HORAL HARMONY, No. 21, Price 1d.—Contains 

Coquette, The Exquisite, and Aldibcrontiphoscophorni. 

Colville, Lamb’s Conduit-st. ; Ward & Co., Paternoster-row. 

NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY B. WILLIAMS, 
11, Paternoster-row. 

I LOVETHESUMMERSKY. The Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER; the Pcetry by ENocH. Price 2s. One of the 
most sparkling melodies yet written by S. GLOVER, and 
suited for mezzo-soprano voice. 

A SLIGHT MISTAKE. Serio-Comic-Sentimental 
Ballad, written and composed by H. WALKER (Author of 
The Great Tobacco Controversy, Confessions of a Fickle 
Man, &c., &c.) Price 2s. 

TOM MOORE’S QUADRILLES, on favourite airs from 
Price 2s. 
solos, 3s. ; as Duets, 4s. : 

FOUR SONGS, together (with pianoforte accom- 
paniment). Price 3d. Viz., Toll the Bell for Lily Dale; 
We are coming, sister Mary ; Hard Times; Kiss me quick. 
Each song has a chorus, ad lib. By post for 4 stamps. 

LeEps.—A large organ, lately built for the Town Hall, 
by Messrs. Gray and Davison, was opened on the 7th of 
April, by two public performances, at the first of which 
Mr. Henry Smart presided, and at the second Mr. Spark, 
of Leeds, performed a selection of music. 

MusicaL Society oF LonpoNn.—The third concert of 
this musical association took place on the 30th of March, at 
St. James’s Hall, when a very interesting programme was 
provided The Symphony [in C major] of Schubert 
was new to the audience, it only having been once before per- 
formed in London, by the Philharmonic Society, when it was 
disapproved of, and laid aside. It was played on this occasion 
with the most consummate skill, but its success with the 
audience is seriously affected by its length, taking as it does 
one whole hour to perform. There are abundance of 
melodies, and the three movements contain passages of the 
highest beauty ; but the defects are a prolixity and want of 
definite form. There was very little sympathy elicited by 
the performance, and it was received with entire apathy. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON, 


The production of Charpentier's ‘ Louise’ on March 24 
displayed some interesting features, and one that was 
distinctly novel and welcome ; the Night-Wanderer as played 
by Mr. Frank Mullings was a far more arresting and 
individual character than we have ever noticed before. Miss 
Miriam Licette and Mr. Webster Millar as the lovers were 
vocally excellent, and in the third Act they rose to heights 
that, in British artists, would have astonished audiences of 
ten years ago. Both the workroom and carnival scenes were 
acted and sung with great spirit. The only doubtful element 
in the evening’s enjoyment was the suspicion that the music 
is wearing thin with familiarity. Some of its glamour is 
certainly fading. 

The Beecham season as a whole seems to have won a 
gigantic success, and to have been eagerly welcomed by 
public and Press alike. From the latter we glean the 
following brief particulars. 

Mozart's ‘The Magic Flute’ was given with a brilliant 
company of artists on March 25, under the direction of 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., and on the musical side the 
performance was all that could be desired. 

Puccini's ‘ Manon Lescaut’ was given on March 26, with 
Madame Jeanne Brola in the title-part. With Mr. Walter 
Hyde and Madame Edna Thornton as chief exponents, 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah’ was well delivered under 
the guidance of Mr. Wynn Reeves on March 27. Mr. Julius 
Harrison conducted Puccini's ‘Madame Butterfly’ on 
March 28, when Miss Rosina Buckman repeated her former 
successes. Miss Agnes Nicholls appeared as Elizabeth in 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ on March 29, Mr. Eugéne 
Goossens, seni, conducting ; in the evening of March 29 
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Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and Leoncavallo’s 
* Pagliacci’ were given under Mr. Harrison. Miss Gladys 
Ancrum was Santuzza, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly was Turiddu ; 
Madame Jeanne Brola and Mr. Frederick Blamey 
represented Nedda and Canio. 

The principals in Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolda’ on 
March 31 were Miss Rosina Backman (Isolda), Miss Edna 
Thornton (Brangaene), Mr. Frank Mullings (Tristan), Mr. 
Robert Radford (King Mark), and Mr. Herbert Langley 
(Kurwenal). The performance left a deep impression, to 
which all contributed with their great technical and 
imaginative gifts. Mozart’s ‘Il Seraglio’ was given on 
April 3, with Miss Miriam Licette and Miss Désirée Ellinger 
as principal ladies. 

The most interesting of later events was the revival of 
Bizet’s ‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ Its dainty Southern 
melodiousness, however ill-mated with Scott, again fell 

leasingly on tolerant ears. The cast was as follows: 
Miss Sylvia Nelis (Catherine), Miss Edith Clegg (Mab), 
Mr. Webster Millar (Hal), Mr. Walter Hyde (Rothesay), 
Mr. Foster Richardson (Ralph), Mr. Powell Edwards 
(Glover), Mr. Frederick Davies (Courtier), and Mr. L. J. 
Russell (Major-domo). 

Except where specified above, the conductor’s desk was 
occupied by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
EDWARD GERMAN’S NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK. 


MR. 


The fourth concert of the season falling on the anniversary 
of Beethoven’s death (March 26), twe of his works opened 
the programme. It seemed a pity that the choice fell on 
two such hackneyed examples as the fifth Symphony and the 
No. 3 ‘Leonora’ Overture. Only the remarkably fine 
playing to some extent justified the selection. The novelty 
of the evening was Edward German’s ‘Theme and Six 
Diversions,’ for orchestra. The theme was rather long for 
variation purposes, but there was no feeling of diffuseness in 
the treatment. Of the six diversions we found the third (a 
piquant Gipsy Dance) especially enjoyable. Hardly less so 
were the gay Waltz, and its successor, the Waltz with 
a cantabile counter-theme for the ’celli. In the fourth was 
same effective writing for muted strings ff in ten parts. The 
scoring here and there, especially in the Coda, is perhaps 
too heavy and gorgeous for the subject-matter, but the work 
as a whole is an undoubted success in a department of music 
which Mr. German has made peculiarly his own. He was 
called to the platform and warmly applauded. The work 
was brilliantly played. 

Mr. Robert Radford sang ‘ Wotan’s Farewell’ (struggling 
heroically against an accompaniment which is bound to be 
overmuch when played on a concert-platform instead of as 
under operatic conditions), and the concert ended with a vivid 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Overture. 
Mr. Landon Ronald conducted finely. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Brahms’s fourth Symphony was the outstanding feature of 
the concert on March 22, a fine performance being given. 
The work is one of those that at present is heard far too rarely 
because other by no means better works are played far too 


often. A little Purcell Suite arranged by Sir Henry Wood 
was good to hear. The programme included also the 
* Mastersingers’ Overture, a somewhat meretricious Piano- 
forte Concerto by Tcherepnin (brilliantly played by Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch), and a couple of Sibelius songs, well sung by 
Miss Carmen Hill (in the absence of Madame Kirkby Lunn). 
Sir Henry Wood conducted. 

What was described as a new Suite by William Boyce was 
introduced by Sir Henry Wood at the concert of April 5. 
It consists of a judicious selection from Boyce’s twelve 
Sonatas for violins, violoncellos, and basses, with a viola part 
that was added by Sir Hubert Parry for the use of the 
Countess of Radnor’s string band. It is good to find this 
publicity given to Boyce’s music, for he was one of the 
‘originals’ of his day, and he had an ample fund of 
individuality, invention, and spirit, and a vital, attractive way 
of setting out his ideas. The Suite, which was well shaped, 
made excellent hearing and was received with evident 





signs of pleasure. The Symphony of the occasion was 
Mozart’s No. 35, in D—a fitting companion to the English 
work ; Madame d’Alvarez sang Bach’s ‘ Agnus Dei’ from 
the B minor Mass, and Mr. Albert Sammons gave a remark- 
able interpretation of Max Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto, 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


The Bach Choir gave an unconventional concert at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on April 2, the music of Bach 
finding no place. But there was so much that was 
enjoyable that the departure from tradition caused few, if 
any, complaints. Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ is an example of 
the theatrical treatment of a religious text that we expect 
from the composer, and, though not the best Verdi, is too 
good to be neglected. It was followed by Charles Wood’s 
‘Dirge for two veterans,’ a fine and sincere piece of work, 
the baritone solo of which was well sung by Mr. Darrell 
Fancourt. Some instrumental relief at this point would 
perhaps have been fairer to the next work, Mr. Frank 
Bridge's setting of a prayer by Thomas 4 Kempis, which 
was down for a first performance. It contains plenty of fine 
music, especially on its orchestral side, but it left one with the 
feeling that some of its best passages were far too complex 
and impassioned for the simplicity of the text. It was well 
performed under the direction of the composer, whose 
conducting was so good that we found ourselves wondering 
at the rarity of his appearances in the rile. Debussy’s 
‘Blessed Damozel’ and ‘ L’aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ and 
Franck’s ‘Les Djinns’ (with Mr. Howard-Jones at the 
pianoforte) completed an interesting and well performed 
scheme, which needed only a good example of a cappella work 
by way of relief. Prof. H. P. Allen was an alert and 
resourceful conductor. There was a large audience. 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


The concerts given by this excellent choir are invariably 
well off the beaten track. On April 12 they gave a 
programme of exceptional interest, illustrative of English 
dance and music in Shakespeare’s time. The scheme 
consisted of part-songs by R. Edwards, Byrd, Cornysshe, 
solo songs and dialogues, two madrigals by Thomas Vautor 
(the six-part ‘Shepherds and nymphs’ being a fine and 
unfamiliar specimen), and a selection of Ayres afid Ballets 
by Dowland, Weelkes, Campion, and Morley. The Chaplin 
Trio played solos. and trios by Orlando Gibbons and 
John Bull, and a clever troupe of dancers gave examples of 
the Pavane, Galliard, Allemande, Coranto, and Tourdion, 
and a jolly set of old English country dances, accompanied 
by a string quartet and oboe. A first performance was given 
to two new eight-part arrangements of ‘ The three ravens’ 
and ‘The hunt is up,’ by Balfour Gardiner. The second 
was very effective, but the first suffered from a harmonization 
not always in keeping, though it had some impressive 
moments, notably the passage for men’s voices. Mr. C. 
Kennedy Scott conducted, and the choir sang with the finish 
and beauty of tone that we expect fromthem. The perform- 
ance was repeated on April 14, a large and appreciative 
audience again being present. 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion was sung on April 5 with 
orchestral accompaniment. There was a crowded con- 
gregation, many people being turned away. The choir sang 
finely, not the least notable feature being the finished and 
expressive singing of the chorales unaccompanied. No 
doubt this method provides welcome relief, but there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of their performance by the 
choir and people. The soloists were members of the choir 
(Mr. W. Arthur, Narrator), Mr. W. H. Reed led the 
orchestra, Mr. F. W. Sutton was at the organ, and Mr. 
Edgar T. Cook conducted. Good evidence as to the 
appreciation of the musical work at the Cathedral was 
forthcoming in the collection—over £58. 








At the request of the Czecho-Slovak Legation, the Y.M.C.A. 
has agreed to accommodate the two hundred artists who are 
coming from Prague to take part in the Czecho-Slovak 
Festival which will be held in London in May. 
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THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT. 


This is a scheme for providing additional musical facilities 
for the members of His Majesty’s Forces in the 2,600 Huts 
and Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 


Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 
the Country. 


Hon. Treasurer.—Major H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. 


Organizing Secretary.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac., 
A.R.C.M. 


Assistant Organizing Secretary.—Miss Edna Palmer. 


Hon. Organizer of National Collection of Instruments 
and Musitc.—Herman Darewski. 


Office. —Y.M.C.A., Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 
Square, W. C. I. 


4 s.d. 


Total received since December 31, 1918 654 7 9 
Receipts during the month March 11 to April 1 11, 
1919 5 as - ‘ 262 6 o 


(a) Proceeps oF Concerts AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Miss Linda Whitehouse, £s 
Pupils’ Entertainment . . 5 0° 

Madame Bertha Moore, 
O.B.E., Recital at 
Caldecote Towers (Miss 
Tate and Miss Tanner) 

Mr. John Gibbons, Pupils’ 
Concert 

Glasgow Society of 
Musicians, Concert 

Harpenden Hall Lower 
School Music Society, 
value of two prizes gained 
and a Collection 

Hitchin Girls’ Grammar School 
Concert, per Miss 
Macintosh 

Madame Vardy’s ‘School 
of Music, impromptu 
collection at Junior 
Sight-reading Test 

Mr WwW “Bridson, 


Birmingham .. 


Bushey Heath 


Coventry 
Glasgow 


Harpenden 


Leicester 


Liverpool 
additional 


Mrs. O. E. Corrin, Pupils’ 
Concert . 

Miss Eda Levin, Fourth 
Musical Evening 

Miss Butters and Staff of 
Universities House, from 
Cinderella Dance 

Lady Harris, collection at 
her At Home after Mr. 
Ashton Jonson’s ‘Omar 
Khayyam’ Recital 

Metropolitan Academy of 
Music, collection at 
Annual Prize 
Distribution 

Maresh Academy of 
Music, Half Collection 
at Junior Prize 
Distribution and Concert 

St. Paul's Girls’ School, 
Collection 

Miss Rosa Hood, ‘Pupils’ 
Concert .. 

Madame Bertha Moore 
(Miss Hockley), O.B.E., 
Recital at Girls’ Gram: 
mar School 
High School ‘Choral 
Society, per Miss _ 
Adams 


London 


Reading 


Thame 


Wolverhampton 


s) OrGan REcIrA.s. 


Fitzalan St. Church: Mr. 
J. Crowther = ap 
Hove .. se .. Parish Caourch: Mr. F 
Butler . < - 
United Free Church: 
Mr. J. G.Clemens__... I 
Leeds .. o .. St. Aidan’s: Mr. Matthias 
Turton .. oe - = 


Glossop 


Huntley 


Carried forward 415 49 





Brought forward 
Brixton: Independent 
Church: Mr. H.G Ley 
St. Paul's: 


London 


Sages ‘ 

Gospel Oak : All Hallows’ : 

Mr. R. Goss Custard .. 

Muswell Hill: St. James’ : 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham. 

Tooting Graveney: All 

Saints’: Mr. S. H. 

Nicholson ae 

Upper Clapton: St. 

Matthew's: Mr. S. H. 

Nicholson ee sis 

Mellor aa . St. Sebastian's: Mr. 
Zorian 

The Cathedral : Mr. ‘Henry 


Southampton , . n s': Mr. Herbert 


The Cathedral: Mr. H. 


. Tupper os oe 10 2 


Oxford 


. 5 0 
Southwell! 


£65 11 


(c) Doxations AND COLLECTIONS. 


Miss M. A. Morley: 
Mrs. ay és 
Mrs. Stoo 

Members of the Hollow. ay College 

Mr. J. B. Clark .. 

Mr. John Graham es 

Croydon Musical Society 

Mrs. T. P. Lockwood . 

Messrs. Paish: Torquay 

Miss G. Rutherford e 

Mr. J. Murdoch and friends 

Mr. Preston and Pupils .. 

Mr. H. B. Ward .. ‘ 

Mr. H. A. Donaldson 

Miss Muriel Hayward .. 

Miss Gwendoline Sha — 

Miss Townsend 

Mr. P. Vogler... 

Mr. Allan Allen 

Miss A. Entrican . 

Mr. Smith: Sale of a Bow, to Mr. Chubb . 
Mr. Epworth ws ee 


aprigailae Collection 
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London Concerts. 


THE PHILHARMONIC QUARTET. 


With new and exacting works by Eugéne Goossens 
and Joseph Holbrooke to present for the first time, most 
chamber-music parties would be content to fill up a programme 
with, say, some Schubert. But the determination of the 
Philharmonic String Quartet knows no such limitations, and 
at Wigmore Hall on March 27 they added to these works 
a new Quartet by Scontrino and the recently-heard Three 
Pieces for String Quartet by Stravinsky. 

Mr. Goossens joined the string players in his Pianoforte 
Quintet, a work that challenged interest. Its salient quality 
is vitality, and it renews the impression that Mr. Goossens 
is a composer to reckon with, even if he is still copiously 
sowing his wild oats. He shows an individual capacity to 
build masses of rich tone which compel admiration in spite 
of their vividly streaky texture. He revels in bold eloquence 
which leaves you wondering as to the thesis. A good deal 
of modern music seems designed to tease the listener’s ear, 
of a set purpose and under the dictate of a fashion ; when 
Mr. Goossens’s music teases it does not seem to make an 
object of doing so. Technique and imagination, beyond being 
mastered, seem in turn to have mastered the composer’s 
thought and made him impatient of downright statement, 
and the main thread and connection of his ideas—in 
harmony and in phrase—are largely implied. Added to a 
manner that tends to turbulence and vigour, this process 
gives a good deal of worry to the listener ; moreover it robs 
each of the movements in the Quintet of that which every 
musical movement should have and which can best be 
described as a physiognomy. These reflections notwith- 
standing, we keenly look forward to the next opportunity 
of hearing a new work from Mr. Goossens’s pen. 
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Holbrooke's MS. Quartet ‘Auld lang syne’ fell on 
jaded ears at the end of a long programme, and it was 
difficult to extract enjoyment from its vacillations between 
the apparently humorous and the apparently serious, or 
even to decide which was which. Here was technique in 
abundance, but no great imagination. 

The Quartet in C major by Antonio Scontrino, heard for 
the first time in England, is a work of great virtue. It is 
clearly expressed, belongs in its idiom to an up-to-date 
school, has some excellent ideas, and is adventurous with an 
air of respectability ; a good work to hear once. 

Stravinsky’s three super-pictorial pieces were heard again 
w.th amused tolerance. 

On April 8 the Philharmonic Quartet assisted Miss Betty 
Sharpe and the composer in the production of three songs 
by Mr. Holbrooke written with pianoforte and string accom- 
paniment. The words were neither printed nor clearly 
enunciated, and the somewhat vague searchings of the music 
were not self-explanatory. The Stravinsky pieces were 
repeated, and Borodin’s D minor Quartet was heard with 
enjoyment. 


It is gratifying to note that few chamber concerts occur in 
London nowadays without British music being adequately 
represented in the programme. On March 16, when the 
Classical Society gave a concert at Wigmore Hall, it was 
John Ireland’s interesting Pianoforte Trio in E minor, 
No. 2; at Mile. Arnaud’s concert (Zolian Hall), on 
March 28, it was ‘Five impressions of a holiday,’ by 
Eugéne Goossens, for pianoforte trio—a clever, resourceful 
work, abounding in ingenious effects. An interesting feature 
of the Classical Society’s concert at Wigmore Hall, on 
April 2, was the performance of Debussy'’s Violoncello 
Sonata by Miss Beatrice Harrison. The same Society, on 
April 4, afforded a welcome opportunity for hearing 
Frank Bridge’s Pianoforte Quintet and the String Quintet, 
with two violoncellos, of Schubert. 


‘A Song of Agincourt,’ for orchestra, by Sir Charles 
Stanford, performed under his conductorship at the Royal 
College of Music on March 25, commemorates students of 
the College who fell in the War. It is a thoughtful, 
finely-wrought musical poem, with moments of deep beauty. 


At the orchestral concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music on March 27, a number of able soloists appeared. 
Frederick Corder’s ‘ Two choral poems’ for women’s voices 
and orchestra formed the chief novelty ; and the programme 
further included movements from Hamilton Harty’s Violin 
Concerto and the second Pianoforte Concerto of York 
Bowen. 


The orchestral concert of Trinity College of Music took 
~~ at Queen’s Hall on April 4. Mr. J. Ivimey conducted 
vendsen’s enjoyable Symphony in D, a work to which 
other amateur orchestras might turn their attention with 
profit. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘Naiads’ Overture and 
Chabrier’s ‘ Espana’ Rhapsody were also included. 


RECITALS. 

The recital of Miss Beatrice Harrison at Wigmore Hall, 
on March 13, was inadvertently omitted from our last month’s 
record. This extraordinarily-gifted young violoncellist gave 
the first performance in London of Esposito’s Sonata in D, 
Op. 43. According the Referee, it is essentially ‘a genial 
work in which the Italian love of beauty is combined with 
the sentiment of Irish romance. The slow movement, 
based on a song-like melody, has a pathetic beauty that 
fascinates, and the other two movements may be described 
as a musical Rhapsody of a thoughtful and refined mind that 
rejoices in the goodness of life.’ 

At the first recital of Miss Vera Horton (vocalist), which 
took place at Wigmore Hall on March 17, Mr. Lionel Tertis 
played his ‘ Mosaic in ten pieces’ for viola, which proved to 
be melodious and interesting. 

M. Constantin Stroesco, singing at A£olian Hall on 
March 18, introduced four settings by Maurice Delage of 
Hindu poems. In these remarkable songs the Eastern and 
Western elements are blended with unusual beauty and 
effectiveness.-—-Special mention is due to the violin recital 











of Mr. Anatol Melzak at £Zolian Hall on March 20, 
inasmuch as his programme included Hamilton Harty’s 
Concerto in D minor.——M. Yves Tinayre, who in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Myra Hess gave a recital at Wigmore Hall 
on March 21, was heard in an interesting collection of old 
French dance songs, and later works by Malipiero, Dupin, 
and Hiie.——For her pianoforte recital at the Margaret 


Morris Theatre on March 22 Miss Lilias Mackinnon 
chose a programme entirely from the works of Scriabin. 
——One of Mr. Plunket Greene’s now famous lecture. 
recitals—illustrating on this occasion the element of 
‘atmosphere ’—was enjoyed by a large audience at olian 
Hall on March 24.——Miss Peggy Cochrane (violinist) 
made her first appearance at AZolian Hall on March 25, 
with considerable success. —-—M. Livio Mannucci did good 
service at -Lolian Hall on March 26 by reviving Hurlstone’s 
Violoncello Sonata. ——‘Three Macedonian Sketches,’ by 
J. R. Heath, were played by Miss Daisy Kennedy and 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch at Wigmore Hall on March 29 —~— 
In playing his own works at Steinway Hall on March 28, 
Mr. Percival Garratt showed marked ability both as composer 
and pianist. 

At Wigmore Hall, on April 5, Mr. William Murdoch 
introduced four attractive new pianoforte works by 
Julius Harrison, entitled ‘ Worcestershire Pieces’: 
*Strawley Round,’ ‘ Redstone Rock,’ ‘ Pershore Plums,’ 
and ‘The Ledbury Parson.’ At £olian Hall, on 
April 8, M. Stroesco brought forward ‘ Five little songs’ 
by Reynaldo Hahn to words of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
——The second performance of Elgar's recently published 
Violin Sonata was given by Miss Jessie Snow at Wigmore 
Hall on April 8. 





Mr. Roger Quilter gave a concert at Wigmore Hall on 
April 1, with a varied programme that included songs of his 
own and others by John Ireland and Winthrop Rogers, with 
Mr. Gervase Elwes as interpreter. The second Pianoforte 
Trio of John Ireland, and Quilter’s ‘ Two old English tunes’ 
for the same combination, added considerable interest. 


A ‘Toy Symphony’ by Mr. Algernon Ashton caused 
a good deal of amusement, and no little pleasure, at 
Steinway Hall on March 27. 








At Central Hall, Westminster, on March 29, it was a 
privilege to hear, in the same programme, Miss Muriel 
Foster, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Albert Sammons, and 
Miss Hilda Saxe. 


Mr. Martin Shaw’s concert at AZolian Hall, on April 1, 
established his position of one of our most individual, 
thoughtful, and arresting song-writers. He is one of the 
few who can write in an idiom that smacks of Britain and at 
the same time satisfies an ear that listens to music for its 
intrinsic value without attention to its nationality. The 
‘ British’ quality of his music is easier to perceive than to 
describe, but is unmistakably present. The words chosen by 
Mr. Shaw for setting included examples by Kipling, Christina 
Rossetti, and Meredith. Among many songs that made an 
instant appeal we can specially mention ‘ The Cavalier’s 
escape,’ ‘ Brookland Road,’ ‘ Easter carol,’ ‘Summer,’ and 
‘ Hefile Cuckoo fair.’ The singers were Miss Ursula Greville 
and Mr. George Parker, and accompaniments were played 
by the composer. 


The Lotus Ladies’ Orchestra, conducted by Mrs. Douglas 
Hoare, made a highly favourable impression on its first 
appearance at Wigmore Hall on April 7. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Dream dances,’ Eric Coates’s ‘ Wood nymphs’ and other 
works were played with excellent spirit and attractive tone. 


The London Sunday School Choir, giving its annual festival 
concert at the Royal Albert Hall on April 12, attracted and 
gave evident pleasure to a large audience. Under Mr. 
William Whiteman’s direction a sonorous body of well- 
directed tone was procured in Handel’s ‘ Let their celestial 
concerts all unite’ and ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ Orchestral 
numbers were given under Mr. Wesley Hammet, and vocal 
solos contributed by Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret 
Layton, and Mr, Charles Tree. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





BIRMINGHAM. 


Since the sending of our last Birmingham musical record 
a great many concerts of various calibre have been presented 
to local audiences ; indeed the number increases each year, 
and perhaps finally Birmingham after all will become a 
musical city in its true meaning. 

On March 8 the students of the Midland Institute School 
of Music took part in the customary terminal concert under 
the direction of Prof. Granville Bantock, and as usual the 
large Lecture Theatre was crowded by attentive listeners, 
principally composed of friends of the students and supporters 
of the School of Music. An interesting feature was Handel's 
Organ Concerto in F with orchestral accompaniment, the 
organist being Miss Nellie Woodward ; Bach was represented 
by a Concerto for two violins, accompanied by the orchestra 
The soloists—Miss Eleanor Finegan and Miss Marjory 
Astbury—played excellently, and the orchestra, although 
somewhat too prominent, was reliable. Prof. Bantock 
conducted quite an impressive performance of Stanford’s 
‘Irish Symphony.’ The vocalists were Miss Margaret 
Harrison, an excellent soprano, and Miss Phoebe Capper, who 
sang in dramatic style ‘ The dreary steppe,’ by Gretchaninov. 

At the Town Hall on the same evening the Birmingham 
Choral Union gave a concert recital of Gounod’s opera 
‘Faust.’ Mr. Wassell, the accredited conductor of the 
Society, was unavoidably absent, his place being suitably 
filled by Mr. A. J. Cotton, the conductor of the Midland 
Musical Society. The choruses—especially that connected 
with the return of the soldiers—were given with spirit and 
sonority. The principal parts were in able bands: Mr. Evan 
Jones (Faust), Miss Emily Breare (Margarita), Miss May 
Peters (Siebel and Martha), Mr. Arthur Cranmer (Valentine), 
and Mr. John Ridding (Mephistopheles). Mr. C, W. 
Perkins was at the organ. 

Mr. Wassell’s orchestral concert given at the Town Hall 
on March 22 was a brilliant success, the popular conductor 
being in his best form—indeed, he showed that he is a 
coming man, who can handle small or large orchestral forces 
with a sure hand. His clear phrasing and sense of rhythm 
help to make the works he submits for performance stand 
out clearly defined ; as in the case of Dvordk’s Symphony 
‘From the New World.’ An interesting interlude and 
quasi-novelty was Granville Bantock’s Suite for orchestra, 
entitled ‘ Russian Scenes,’ an early work of the composer’s, 
comprising five short numbers—*At the Fair,’ ‘ Mazurka,’ 
‘Polka,’ ‘Valse,’ and ‘Cossack Dance,’ bearing the 
characteristics of the Russian idiom. Mr. Wassell caught 
the right spirit, although more verve in some of the numbers 
would have been an advantage. M. Arthur de Greef, the 
popular Belgian pianist, once more gave a vivid and 
exhilarating reading of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto. 

The Appleby Matthews series of Sunday evening concerts 
atthe Scala Theatre, which terminated with an important 
orchestral concert at the Town Hall on April 27, was especially 
attractive to musicians on account of a splendid revival of 
Elgar’s first Symphony and Granville Bantock’s Symphonic- 
poem ‘ Dante and Beatrice.” Mr. Matthews is certainly to 
be congratulated upon the success he attained in giving these 
concerts every Sunday evening for seven months without a 
break. They have been a valuable educational factor. Mr. 
Matthews, with Mr. Alexander Cohen as violinist, gave the 
first public performance of Elgar’s new Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte at the Scala Theatre on Sunday, April 13. 

The Cramer ballad concert given at the Town Hall on 
March 19 was not so well attended as one expected con- 
sidering the brilliant array of artists who took part in it, 
which included Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Violet Fielding, 
Miss Melville Ledale, Mr. Walter Hyde, Mr. George 


Baker, Miss Dorothy Varick, Mr. William Murdoch (pianist), 
Miss Mary Law (violin), and Mr. I’. B. Kiddle (accompanist). 

Under the auspices of the Birmingham Anglo-French 
Society, Madame Minadieu gave at the Royal Society of 
Artists’ Room, on March 27, an exceedingly interesting vocal 


giver contributed the charming old French song ‘La 
charmante Marguerite,’ some years ago a great favourite at 
Birmingham. The other vocalists were Miss Jean Roper (a 
promising new contralto) and Mrs. Urwick (soprano). 
Pianoforte solos by Debussy were admirably played by Mr. 
Claud de Ville, and violin solos were contributed by 
Mr. Howard Rutter (a talented student of the Midland 
Institute School of Music). Mr. G. H. Manton was as 
usual an execellent accompanist. 

A record audience, completely filling our Town Hall on 
March 25 to its utmost holding capacity, attended the Butt- 
Rumford Concert. The magnetic drawing-power of Madame 
Clara Butt is indeed phenomenal, but on this occasion all 
records were broken, probably owing to the re-appearance of 
her husband, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, after four years’ 
absence in France. In addition to these two artists, Miss 
Marie Hall and Miss Irene Scharrer made up the artistic 
personnel. The programme was of the usual order, and the 
enthusiasm was so great that in spite of the lengthy list 
the encores could easily have comprised a whole evening 
concert. 

The Catterall Quartet gave their fifth and last concert of 
the season on the same evening, at the Royal Society of 
Artists’ Room, with their customary artistic success. The 
programme included Haydn’s Quartet in C major, Op. 54, 
the Ravel Quartet, and Beethoven’s great String Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 130, written in Beethoven’s most characteristic 
mood. The Catterall combination is now firmly established 
here, and certainly a finer and more finished performance of 
the three quartets could hardly be wished for. 

A concert performance of Mascagni’s opera ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ was given at the Town Hall on March 30, under 
Mr. Joseph Adams’s conductorship. Operas are rarely suited 
for concert programmes, and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ is one 
of these. The choir certainly made the most of the 
‘ Easter Hymn’ as regards sonority and ensemble—the only 
opportunity given tothem. The principal parts were taken 
by Madame Parkes- Derby, Mr. Albert E. Benson, Mr. 
James Howell, and Miss Mary Parry. 

The most important musical event of the month was the 
performance of Bach’s great Mass in B minor, given by the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society in the Town Hall on 
April 3. Sir Thomas Beecham was unable to conduct the 
performance, and he left the task to Mr. Hamilton Harty, 
who had band, choir, and principals under complete 
control and achieved a decided success. It is interesting to 
recall that the first complete performance here of the Mass 
was given at our Triennial Musical Festival in 1903, and 
subsequently the Festival Choral Society gave two per- 
formances in 1911, and one at Queen’s Hall in 1912 at the 
special request of Sir Henry Wood. The choir carried off 
the honours. Such magnificent choral singing, so glorious 
in sonority, in expression, and precis‘on, could hardly have 
been excelled. The orchestra was specially augmented by a 
contingent of London instrumentalists, through the kindness 
of Sir Thomas Beecham. Mr. C. W. Perkins presided at the 
organ, and the valuable help he rendered was a distinctive 
feature of the performance. The soloists—Miss Caroline 
Hatchard, Miss Ethel Peake, Mr. Alfred Heather, and 
Mr. Robert Radford (the two last-named, by the way, also 
took part in the performance given in April, 1911)—were 
admirable. 

The Chappell ballad concert proved one of the most 
popular musical functions cf the season. Enthusiasm reigned 
supreme, and the encores nearly doubled the original 
programmé. The ()ueen’s Hall light orchestra, so ably 
conducted by Mr. Alick Maclean, also took part, and gave 
delightful readings of the Overture from ‘ Mignon,’ 
Edward German’s ‘ Three Dances’ from ‘ Nell Gwyn,’ and 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia.’ The solo pianist was Mr. Moiseiwitsch, 
who played Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, in E flat, 
magnificently, accompanied by the orchestra. The splendid 
list of vocalists included Miss Louise Dale, Madame 
D’Alvarez, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Herbert Eisdell, and 
Mr. Robert Radford. Miss Margaret Cooper gave songs at 
the pianoforte in her usual attractive manner. To Mr. S. 
Liddle fell the duty of accompanist. 

A recital by Miss Gertrude Fuller (violinist) and Miss 





and instrumental concert of French music, the programme 
covering a wide range of French compositions. The concert- 


Beatrice Hewitt (pianist) at the Midland Institute brought to 
notice Catoire's Sonata, Op. 15, for violin and pianoforte, 
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two 18th century pieces—‘ Ayre and Cebell’ and ‘ The rope 
dancer ’—cleverly arranged by Alfred Moffat, and Larghetto 
by Handel, transcribed by Ysiye. Miss Kathleen 
Washbourne, a highly promising violinist, was heard at the 
Royal Society of Artists’ Exhibition Room on April Io. 
Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Walter Hyde interpreted songs 
by Landon Ronald, accompanied by the composer, at the 
Town Hall on April 11, when M. Arthur de Greef varied 
the programme with pianoforte solos. 

The London String Quartet appeared at Madame 
Minadieu’s last ‘ Matinée Musicale’ of the season, given in 
the Grosvenor Room on April 12. The London String 
Quartet is one of the finest organizations of this kind in 
England, indeed their wonderfully erudite performance of 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, was 
given with almost orchestral effect and with the utmost 
finish. They also introduced J. B. McEwen’s String 
Quartet ‘ Biscay,’ which proved quite a welcome novelty. 
Mr. Warner, the viola player, and a great artist, played 
with consummate skill B. J. Dale’s ‘ Romance’ from Suite 
for Viola and Pianoforte, Op. 2, the pianist being Mr. G. H. 
Manton, who also acted as accompanist. Madame 
Minadieu was the vocalist, singing with perfect art four 
* Twilight’ songs by Tchaikovsky, Massenet, Poldowski, and 
Guerra. Quite a novelty proved Beethoven’s arrangement 
of three British National songs—‘ Bonny Laddy,’ ‘ Faithful 
Johnnie,’ and ‘Sally in our Alley,’ accompanied by violin, 
‘cello, and pianoforte. Madame Minadieu sang these in a 
piquant and simple manner. 

A concert in aid of the funds of the National Institute for 
the Blind was given in the Town Hall on Sunday, April 13. 
The artists were Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Maurice 
D’Oisly, of the Beecham Opera Company, Miss Madge Priest 
(contralto), Mr. Sidney Stoddard (baritone), Mr. Percy 
Dyche (solo violoncello), Miss Katrina Lund (recitalist), 
and Dr. Rowland Winn (pianist and accompanist). 


BOURNEMOUTH. 








By the time these notes are in print Bournemouth’s 
Winter season, musically speaking, will almost have run its 
course. Meanwhile one would hardly credit that the end is | 
approaching, for, as did March, so also has April furnished | 
us with a feast of good things in the way of concerts. 
Mr. Dan Godfrey is lucky in combining an adventurous | 
spirit with a caution born of experience, constituting a | 
happy union of virtues which not infrequently leads to an | 
unexpected and thoroughly desirable stroke of policy. For 
example, just as the curtain is about to fall on the season’s 
exploits, and suggestions of a comparative lull in matters 
musical prevail, Mr. Godfrey suddenly fixes his managerial 
eye upon some distinguished instrumentalists or vocalists 
whom Bournemouth should on no account fail to hear, and 
immediately the Winter Gardens Pavilion again fills up to 
its very doors as though the crowded commencement of the 
season were beginning all over again. The jaded critic 
would seem to be the only individual who feels that he has 
been ‘done.’ 

Recent Symphony Concerts have fully maintained their 
interest. The Symphonies performed have been Schumann’s 
in C, No. 4 in E minor, by Brahms, Beethoven’s 
* Pastoral,’ and the César Franck Symphony. Some very 
sound playing placed these compositions in their best light, 
and, as all are old favourites with our local audiences, they 
were of course highly appreciated. To one member of the 
audience at any rate, Brahms’s fourth Symphony seems to 
increase in its magnificence at each re-hearing. Also we 
wonder if it is permissible to suggest that the ‘ Pastoral,’ 
excepting for its really excellent ‘Storm,’ is a somewhat 
soporific work? Other very acceptable compositions at 
these concerts have been Elgar’s ‘ In the South’ Overture, 
Schumann’s ‘ Manfred’ Overture, Arnold Trowell’s Tone- 
poem, ‘ Niobe ’—the second performance this season of an 
extremely charming work—Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Over- 
ture, Dvorak’s ‘Carneval’ Overture, and Dukas’s ingenious 
Scherzo, ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier.? A novelty teeming with 
ultra-modern effects was Bagrinovsky’s Fantastic Miniatures, 
‘From Russian Tales’ (Op. 1). Mr. Godfrey felt 
constrained to address the audience as to the Suite’s 
grotesqueness and intricacy ; perhaps he was wise to do so, 
although in our opinion the music decidedly ‘ comes off.’ So 











far as the performance of this most complicated score was 
concerned, Mr. Godfrey’s remarks were really superfluous, 
as the playing was practically faultless. It was certainly a 
tour de force, especially on the part of the conductor. Much 
more normal in its attributes was the remaining novelty of 
the month—‘ Fragments Symphoniques,’ by Juliette 
Folville. Mlle. Folville is a distinguished teacher of the 
pianoforte at the Liege Conservatoire. During the War 
and the Armistice period she has resided in Bournemouth, 
and as a performer she has won many successes here, but as 
a composer of orchestral music her gifts have hitherto received 
but one demonstration only. The very pleasing composition 
alluded to above should pave the way for further productions 
of a like kind. 

The soloists at the Symphony Concerts are not always on 
an equality, from the artistic standpoint, with the rest of the 
programme, but during the past month there has been little 
opportunity for criticism of this description. A disappoint- 
ment awaited us at the twenty-fourth concert, Miss Craigie 
Ross, whose talents all musical Bournemouth recognises, 
being prevented through illness from appearing, 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Godfrey was able to secure Mlle. 
Folville (whom we have referred to above) in her place, and 
still more fortunately Mlle. Folville elected to play the 
beautiful composition that Miss Ross had promised us, 
namely, the Symphonic Variations for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra by César Franck. The Belgian artist’s interpre- 
tation was a most interesting one, though it does not quite 
reach the splendid level of her playing in the Pianoforte and 
Violin Sonata by the same master. The following week 
Mr. Arnold Trowell was heard in his own Violoncello 
Concerto in E minor—a distinctly attractive though some- 
what ill-proportioned work—his reading being most 
expressive and (of course) authoritative. On April 3 Mr. 
Percy Frostick made a favourable impression in Mozart's 
Violin Concerto in E flat. On April 10 Miss Jessie Munro 
gave the first performance in this town of Harry Farjeon’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D, an effective work containing much 
sparkling and unpretentious music, albeit none too successful 
in its scoring. 


BRISTOL. 


Lecturing at the Royal Colonial Institute on March 5, 
Mr. George Riseley, who has done much to develop English 
talent, put forward a ‘reconstruction’ scheme for music in 


| the shape of a first-class resident orchestra of fifty performers 
| giving two concerts daily from the beginning of September 


to June, with symphony concerts and eminent vocal and 
instrumental soloists, Colston Hall to be so altered to make 
a popular daily resort, with tea and other social rooms 
provided. It is interesting to add that in April the City 
Council agreed to acquire the Hall from the Company for 
£65,000, a good investment considering the value of the site, 
the building, and the splendid organ in it, given to the City 
by the late Lord Winterstoke at a cost of £15,000. 

Bristol New Philharmonic Society got out of the old 
track in its Spring concert on March 19, and_ under 
Mr. Arnold Barter admirably presented Coleridge-Taylor's 
* Hiawatha’s Departure’ and Saint-Saéns’s second Concerto, 
with M. Arthur de Greef as solo pianist. On March 25, 
Bristol Choral Society, at rehearsal, presented through the 
Lord Mayor an address and a cheque for a hundred guineas 
to its retiring secretary, Mr. A. H. Insall. 

A huge audience attended the Choral Society’s fine 
performance of ‘Elijah’ at Colston Hall on March 29, 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Joseph Reed, and 
Mr. Herbert Brown being the soloists. Madame Clara Butt 
visited her native city, with Mr. Kennerley Rumford, on 
April 3, and had a magnificent reception at the same hall, in 
an attractive Butt-Rumford programme, to which Mr. Albert 
Sammons contributed violin solos, and, with Miss Grace 
Torrens at the pianoforte, the second movement from Cesar 
Franck’s Sonata in A. Miss Phyliis Lett came from London 
to assist in a joint service of praise at Tyndale Chapel 
on April 4. 

Yet another Choral Society was successfully inaugurated 
on April 11, the Cotham Grove Choral Society, under Mr. 
George Taylor’s guidance—an interesting sign of recon- 
struction in local music. Altogether quite a good month. 
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DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON, 


Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, with 
Miss Marie Hall and Miss Grace Torrens, gave three 
concerts in Devon—at Plymouth on March 19, at Exeter on 
March 21, and at Torquay on March 22. Their appearance 
together was in all cases warmly welcomed. New songs 
introduced were by Walford Davies, Grace Torrens, 
A. M. Goodhart, and Ethel Montefiore. Plymouth and 
Torquay were visited on March 30 and 31 by Madame Luia 
Juta, Miss Lena Kontorovitch, and Miss Daisy Bucktrout, 
when modern songs representing Arthur Coquard, Mallinson, 
Easthope Martin, Frank Bridge, and pa te were 
given, and Miss Bucktrout introduced pianoforte music by 
Mark Hambourg and Percy Pitt. 

Plymouth Madrigal Society on March 26 gave a very 
ood account of Set I. of Gustav Holst’s Choral Hymns 
a the ‘ Rig Veda,’ singing the strikingly impressive and 
very difficult music with such success that their early 
repetition is much to be desired. The band of the R.M.L.I. 
collaborated. The conductor of the Society, Dr. Harold 
Lake, was the soloist in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Fantasie de 
Concert,’ for pianoforte and orchestra, Mr. P. S. G. O'Donnell 
conducting this and a Folk-Song Phantasy for strings, 
com by Dr. Lake, the material of which was mainly 
original and presented in folk-song idiom, the only old tune 
presented in its entirety being one of the 17th century, 
‘Woman's work is never done.’ 

At the Plymouth Guildhall concert on March 22, forty- 
five of St. Andrew’s junior choristers presented a new 
patriotic chorus by H. Moreton, ‘Lives in the making,’ 
the verses from John Oxenham’s ‘All’s well,’ the voices 
being supported by organ, pianoforte, and percussion. 
Other pieces by Hamilton Clarke, F. Campana, and 
Handel (‘Let the bright Seraphim,’ in choral unison), 
and the Irish song, ‘Silent, oh Moyle,’ were sung. The 
season of these concerts closed on the following Saturday, 
when the band of the R.M., Plymouth Division, gave first 
performances of an Elegiac Prelude by H. Moreton (who 
took part at the organ) and a ‘May-Day’ Overture by 
F. W. Moreton, and played, also with Mr. H. Moreton, 
Boéllmann’s Fantasie Dialogue. 

The last of Glover’s Sunday concerts up-to-date consisted 
of a programme performed by Miss Ada Forrest, who sang 
two new songs, ‘ Think tenderly of me’ (Vernon Sharp) and 
‘God’s bright morning’ (Arthur Meale), with Mr. Shapiro 
(pianist), and Mlle. Kentorovitch (violinist). 

Plymouth Orpheus Choir, conducted by Mr. David Parkes, 
gave a programme from their répertoire on March 24, and 
announce a big event later in the month, with Madame 
Melba. 

Mr. Lancelot Holden, organist of the Mint Chapel, 
Exeter, by his periodic concerts and recitals provides one of 
the very be signs of musical life in the city. This month 
we have to record a vocal and instrumental recital on 
April 2, to which Mr. Holden contributed some good organ 
music, Mr. Arthur Woodbridge some excellent singing, and 
Miss Ruby Davy violin music. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. W. J. Cotton, recently returned from war service, is about 
to re-organize his male choir. 

A recital of violin and pianoforte music given by Miss 
Lillian Dyke (with Miss Bertha Keen) and Miss W. E. 
Young, at Tavistock, on March 29, is worthy of notice, the 
ere including the César Franck Sonata, a ‘ Feu 
ollet ’ by Wessely, a Chanson Tzigane by Gerald Phillips 
(an effective novelty), and pianoforte music be Dohnanyi. 

Music at Blundell’s School, Tiverton, has recently taken a 
leap forward, Mr. R. Bareham being organist and director. 
An excellent orchestra gave very creditable performances of 
good standard music on April 7, and the choir’s singing of 
part-songs was exceedingly artistic. Mr. R. Bareham played 
pianoforte music, and gave an organ recital on the day 
previous, Mr. S. J. Bishop being the principal vocalist on 
each occasion. 

Glee music was sung at Okehampton on March 15, and at 
Seaton on March 21, a good orchestra giving attractive 
selections at the latter place. A costume performance of a 
solo and concerted suite, ‘A Country Fair,’ at Seaton, on 
March 4, was very interesting in its collection of country 
a and dances. 


Chief events at Torquay, other than those already alluded 
to, have been a four — season by the band of Plymouth 
Ro Marines, a week’s season by the New Zealand 
Military band, conducted by Lieut. Andrew Wood, pianoforte 
and vocal recitals by Frederic Lamond and Madame Elsa 
Stralia, and two concerts by Miss Ada Forrest and party. 


CORNWALL. 


Choral music in Cornwall is cultivated not so much by big 
achievements as by small classes all over the country, often 
working under great difficulty in remote districts. me of 
the events of the last month have been chorus, anthem, and 
wry by Penryn Labour Choir, conducted by Mr. 
Fred Coad, March 24; anthems (‘Sing we to God’ and 
‘The Lord liveth’) and other sacred music by Penryn 
Wesleyan Choir, conducted by Mr. J. M. Thomas, March 26 ; 
sacred music by a choir from Truro, conducted by Mr. ]. 
Behenna, at Mount Hawke, March 29; choruses, chiefly 
sacred, by a newly-formed choral class at Penryn, by Mr. F. 
Coad, on April 8 ; and anthems and glees (‘ Fleur-de-Lys,’ 
‘Hymn of Peace,’ ‘ What are these?’ ‘It is a good thing,’ 
‘The beleaguered,’ ‘Strike the lyre’), by Germoe Mixed 
— conducted by Mr. John Pryor at Godolphin Cross, on 
April 10. 

Where numbers are too small for choruses, part-singing is 
practised, often with very artistic results. The Holman 
Quartet, Chacewater, sang sacred music at Goonhaven on 
March 15; Looe Male Glee Party, conducted by Mr. John 
Mutten, sang excellently on March 20 ; Miss Meta Hawke's 
‘One and All’ Party have attained a good artistic standard, 
and on March 26, at Bugle, sang the part-songs, ‘Summer 
fancies,’ ‘The earth is clothed with flowers,’ * Moonlight,’ 
and ‘ I’ve watched from the shore.’ Part-songs rendered by 
Langtree Choral Society, on April 4, under the direction of 
Mr. S. J. Sanders, were ‘Empire song,’ ‘Boat song,’ 
‘ Merrily passes youth away,’ and ‘ Slumber song.’ 

At Camborne, on March 27, Mr. Godfrey Uren, Mr. 
H. C. Tonking, and Madame Maria Yelland, gave an organ, 
violin, and vocal recital, and a string band was conducte | by 
Dr. H. V. Pearce. 


EDINBURGH. 

A visit of the Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards falls to be 
recorded this month. Major Rogan conducted, and gave two 
performances daily from March 24 to 27 inclusive. 

On March 26 the Choral Union gave a performance of 
Elgar’s ‘ The Spirit of England,’ with Miss Caroline Hatchard 
as soloist. 

The fourth Reed Concert on March 22 consisted of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathétique’ Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ 
and Bach’s Concerto in D minor. 

A delightful recital of violin and pianoforte music was 
given on March 28 by two local artists whose work will 
undoubtedly be heard of further afield in the days to come, 
viz., Mr. Chester Henderson as ‘cellist and Mr. Appleyard 
as pianist. The principal item on their programme was 
Hurlstone’s Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte. 

Another recital of more than usual interest was given by 
Mr. William Moonie, a son of the well-known musician 
James A. Moonie, on February 28. The programme was 
devoted to hisown compositions, which included an interesting 
Quartet for strings and pianoforte, several songs, and instru- 
mental solos. 

The fifth Reed Concert was given on April 5, and consisted 
of the C minor Symphony of Mozart, the C major Symphony 
of Schubert, and Bach’s Cantata for alto, organ, and orchestra. 
Miss Helen Anderton was the vocalist. 

On April 19 the Royal Choral Union gave a performance 
of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah.’ The soloists were Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown. Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducted. 








A testimonial is being raised for presentation to Dr. E. 
Bunnett, on his retirement from the post of organist to the 
Nave Services at Norwich Cathedral. Dr. Bunnett (who, 
we are glad to hear, is now recovering from his recent 
serious illness) will be eighty-five in June. His many friends 
will wish him happiness in his well-earned rest, and any 
who desire to give practical expression to the wish should 





send their contributions to the office of the Zastern Daily 
Press, Norwich. 
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GLASGOW. 


The Students of the Athzeneum School of Music gave their 
annual orchestral concert on March 25. Quite creditable 
performances of MacCunn’s ‘ Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood,’ two movements of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in 
G minor, and Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony were given under 
the conductorship of Mr. Horace Fellowes. For what was 
announced as the fourteenth annual Spring concert by the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, the public demand for admission 
was so great as to necessitate three performances, which 
took place on March 25, 26, 27. In an admirabl -chosen 
programme of twelve choral pieces, the singing of the Choir 
reached probably its highest point of perfection. Notably 
was this the case in Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Sea-drift,’ to select 
only one instance. Violin solos by Mr. Albert Sammons, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Wilfrid Senior, varied 
the choral programme. The enterprise of the Orpheus 
Choir is shown in its scheme for popularising chamber music, 
and as a first essay in this direction it has engaged the 
London String Quartet to give a week’s performances in the 
month of October. A very successful ‘ Victory’ concert was 
given by Hamilton Choral Union (Mr. T, L. Drummond, 
conductor) on April 9. The i included Elgar’s 
‘For the Fallen,’ Percy Fletcher’s ‘ Ring out, wild bells,’ 
and several Handelian choruses. Miss Gertrude Simpson 
and Mr. Robert Burnett were the solo vocalists, the latter’s 
singing of Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea’ being particularly 
acceptable. An efficient orchestra, led by Mr. W. H. Cole 
and supplemented by Mr. Robert McLeod at the organ, 
provided the accompaniments. The other events of the 
month have included a week’s performances of ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci’ by the Grand Opera Society 
(Mr. Hatton Malcolm, conductor), a recital of Scottish 
songs by Miss Boyd Steven and Mr. James McGarvie, a 
recital of her own songs and instrumental compositions by 
Miss Ethel Angless, a young Glasgow musician, the annual 
concert by Mr. Thorpe Davies's choir, and a performance of 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion in the Cathedral by the Bach 
Choir, conducted by Mr. J. M. Diack. 


LIVERPOOL. 


event in the rapidiy-waning season was 
the eighth and final concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
which Sir Henry Wood conducted on April 1. With 
Moiseiwitsch as soloist, a first hearing was given of the 
Pianoforte Concerto in C sharp minor, Op. 30, by 
Tcherepnine, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. In one 
continuous movement, the so-called Concerto is very com- 

lling in its interest—less, perhaps, on account of the 
_—, of its themes than for its insistent rhythms and the 
glitter and colour of its scoring, in which bells find an 
important place. But while the manner is unconventional, 
the spirit is unflagging, and to a supremely-masterful player 
like Moiseiwitsch the exceptional difficulties of the work 
were there to vanquish. Another feature was the first per- 
formance here of Sir Hubert Parry’s beautiful six-part Motet, 
‘There is an old belief,’ which was sympathetically sung 
under Dr. A. W. Pollitt’s direction, and made a deep 
impression. It was the choral gem of the evening. Our great 
English composer, in writing what was really his own ‘ Song 
of Farewell,’ has finely-caught the humanity of Lockhart’s 
striking lines, which find expression in strict music of 
rare and solemn beauty as well as constructive mastery. 
M. Vladimir Rosing’s singing found great favour in its 
dramatic intensity and versatile art shown in a song from 
Borodin's ‘ Prince Igor,’ Duparc’s ‘Invitation au voyage,’ 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Song of the flea,’ and Schumann's’ *f'si 
pardonné,’ a French version of ‘ Ich grolle nicht,’ sung with 
passionate emotion. Mr. Walter Bridson was an admirable 
accompanist. The instrumental items included Elgar’s 
delightful movement for strings alone—the Introduction 
and Allegro, Op. 47, on a Welsh theme, which is so greatly 
ennobled in the process. Led by Mr. Catterall, it was a 
magnificent performance of English music by English players. 
Sir Henry Wood also displayed his splendid qualities of 
interpretation and command in brilliant performances of 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ Overture, Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian 


An outstandin 





Rhapsody’ No. 2, and Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, 
which rang down the curtain on a successful season that 
has well-sustained the Society’s ample laurels gathered in 
less difficult years. 

Beethoven Sonatas have lately been receiving attention 
from recitalists at Rushworth Hall Mid-day Wednesdays, and 
three excellent recent performances included the ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata played by Mr. Walter Bridson, the great C minor 
Sonata, Op. 111, boldly and resolutely played by Miss 
D. A. Chilton Griffin (London), while a player of intro- 
spective mood as well as great executive powers, Mr. Charles 
Kelly (Manchester), expounded the seldom-heard Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 31. pes also bulked largely in the programmes, 
and a notable performance of the B minor Sonata by Mr. 
Frederick Blundell, on April 2, deserves a line of apprecia- 
tion. Not only have the classics been well represented, but 
also many welcome examples were given of our younger 
English school, whose works may possibly be regarded as 
‘classics’ by the ultra-moderns of a century hence. To 
their own generation, Ireland, Holbrooke, and Scott, in 
particular, have something to say. The recitals are to be 
resumed in the Autumn, which is good news to many who 
have found refreshment in these weekly opportunities 
provided by Messrs. Rushworth. 

At Crane Hall Wednesday afternoon recitals Mr. Julian 
Clifford on March 26 played César Franck’s Prelude, Choral, 
and Fugue, as well as Moszkowski’s ‘ Etincelles’ with ready 
skill, while Mr. Edward Isaacs on April 10 gave masterly 
——— of the G minor Fantasia and Fugue (Bach- 

iszt) and Chopin's B flat minor Scherzo. Violinists who 
have appeared at these recitals included Mr. John Dunn and 
Mr. J. P. Sheridan, and the singers included Miss 
Raymonde Amy and Miss Désirée Ellinger. The vocal 
recital on March 22 by Mr. Riddell Hunter displayed him 
as a tenor who employed his vocal resources with admirable 
taste and art, shown in a wide range of songs, ably 
accompanied by Mr. G. J. Freeman. The recitals given by 
Miss Gladys Scollick (pianoforte) and Miss ‘Katharine 
Kendall (violin) were notable for present attainments and 
future promise. 

After a successful season of fifteen weeks in the 
Shakespeare Theatre the H. B. Phillips Opera Company’s 
Stay terminated on April 5. A four months’ season is 
projected next year, and Mr. Phillips in his valedictory 
speech claimed that while the season’s performances might 
not have been brilliant, they had been good all-round 
productions. Counting in the prospective visits of the 
Allington-Charsley and O'Mara Companies, there would 
be a total of forty-five weeks of opera at popular prices in 
this theatre. One of the events of the past season was the 
first production in English of Isidore de Lara’s opera ‘ Amy 
Robsart,’ originally given in Italian at Covent Garden a 
quarter of a century ago, since when Mr. de Lara has 
written six other operas produced abroad. He is distinctly 
a melodist among composers, and his opera found a friendly 
audience to whom the composer personally expressed his 
thanks. 

At the sixth and final concert of the Rodewald Society's 
series on March 17, Mozart’s delightful F major Quartet 
was delightfully played by the Catterall String Quartet, 
whose performance of Eugéne Goossens’s immensely clever 
‘Jack o’ Lantern’ was encored and repeated. Holbrooke’s 
Serenade, ‘ Belgium, 1915,’ strikes a deeper note. It is a 
musician’s noble expression of sorrow, sympathy, and hope. 
Beethoven’s great (Juartet, Op. 131, brought a successful 
season to its close. 

The excellent performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, given by the choir of St. Nicholas’ Parish Church 
on April 6, under the direction of Mr. C. W. Bridson, was 
the occasion of the re-opening of the organ after extensive 
alterations, including improved pneumatic action and new 
stops, which are to commemorate the long service of Mr. 
Walter Baker and Mr. Wynne Jones as choirmen. 

The Chappell touring party provided a constellation of 
vocal stars at their concert on April 8, with Miss Margaret 
ny in addition, and Moiseiwitsch, who played Liszt's 
E flat Concerto, accompanied by the Queen’s Hall light 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Alick Maclean. The accom- 

ists at this musical feast were Mr. S. Liddle (pianoforte) 
and Dr. Pollitt (organ). 
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The Blundellsands Amateur Orchestral Society, a strongly- 
supported organization conducted by Mr. Vasco Akeroyd, 
went through an attractive programme on March 22, at 
which Miss Una Truman played brilliantly in Saint-Saéns’s 
C minor Pianoforte Concerto No. 4, and Mr. W. H. Cross 

The orchestra of fifty, which includes many ladies, 
found congenial material in Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony and Debussy’s ‘ Petite Suite.’ 

After four years’ suspension of activities, the West Kirby 
Choral Society, which finds such an excellent conductor in 
Dr. W. B. Brierley, gave a concert on March 25 in which 
the first t, ‘In Memoriam,’ opened with Sullivan’s 
Overture on that title, followed by Stanford’s ‘ Last 
Post.’ The second part, dedicated to ‘ Victory,’ comprised 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ with Miss Kate Campion 
and Mr. John Perry as soloists. 


The Warrington Musical Society’s season terminated with 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ sung in 
the Parish Church on April 10, Conducted by Mr. Frank H. 
Crossley, the vocal principals were Miss Elsie Hewett, Miss 
Snelling, and Mr. Lloyd Moore, with Mr. W. H. Payton as 
organist and Mr. R. H. Pearson as leader of the orchestra. 


During a fortnight’s season at the Royal Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, on April 15 the Carl Rosa Opera Company added 
a new work to its répertoire by the first production in 
England of the Belgian composer Alfred de Keyser’s opera, 
‘Stella Maris.’ Although new to this country, the opera 
has found favour on the Continent as a work of considerable 
interest and merit.. In three Acts, the story is slight, and 
concerns the rivalry of two Breton fishermen for one woman. 
Yanik returns from sea to find his old sweetheart Marga 
about to marry another man. His threats or entreaties 
prove of no avail, although nearly succeeding. In 
this scene the music finds its strongest moments, and 
the composer shows real dramatic power “nd _ intensity. 
Elsewhere the score is too often conventional and unequal 
in its use of representative themes and a symphonic 
orchestra. There is, however, considerable lyrical facility 
of expression, while the work possesses evident sincerity, 
without special distinction. Admirable interpretative power 
was shown by the three vocal principals—Miss Beatrice 
Miranda (Marga), Mr. William Boland (Yanik), and Mr. 
Kingsley Lark (Sylvain). 

Conducted by Mr. H. de la Fuente, the opera was well- 
staged and excellently produced. Madame de Keyser, the 
composer’s widow, was present in the audience. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


By the middle of April big-scale music here had come to 
an end. The Beecham Opera returns for a five-weeks’ 
season, from May 19 to June 21, the last-named date being 
that fixed approximately for the Musical Peace Festival in 
the grounds of the Belle Vue Gardens. Most important local 
choral organizations and the better-known Church choirs are 
joining forces, and a monster choir of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand voices is confidently expected. The accompani- 
ments will be provided ‘ by a combination of string orchestra 
and one of the famous brass bands of the neigbourhood.’ 
Who will be asked to conduct is not yet known. The Festival 
is to be semi-religious in character, and the oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Spohr are to be drawn 
on, besides unaccompanied pieces, and a few hymns will 
doubtless be used for joint participation by audience, choir, 
orchestra, and band. It is expected that the music will 
comprise selections appropriate as / /emoriam tributes, 
thanksgiving for victory and peace, and what may be termed 
patriotic choruses, in which latter connection Elgar and 
Purcell are named as probable sources. 


The most difficult part of so big a task will be the joint and 
final rehearsals, as Manchester to a man (and woman) will 
celebrate its Whitsuntide hcliday—immediately prior to the 
projected Festival—as perhaps never before. 


Amidst all Manchester’s multifarious musical activities, 
choral music has latterly occupied quite a relatively 


unimportant position—opera, orchestral and chamber-music, 
recitals, and Russian ballet have exceeded all previous records 


have been limited to Mr. Brand Lane’s choir in Berlioz’s 
‘ Faust,’ under Sir Henry Wood, the Hallé Choir in Bach’s 
B minor Mass, under Mr. Hamilton Harty, while on April 9 
portions of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion were sung at the 
Cathedral. The lesser choral concerts were Miss Ashworth’s 
Ancoats Girls’ Choirs, and the concluding concert of the 
Manchester Vocal Society, when Elgar’s ‘ The Black Knight’ 
was performed. 


For a long time I have maintained here and elsewhere 
that our big-choir performances have failed to grip the 
public as they might because of (a) inadequate rehearsal for 
such big works, due (4) to bad planning of the place choral 

rformances should occupy in a scheme like the Hallé 

ociety’s. I pleaded for fewer works, more adequately 
rehearsed, and so placed in the Winter scheme as would 
permit the devotion of requisite time to rehearsal. 


This year’s events have conspired to prove the soundness 
of my contention, as the Hallé Choir had no work to do 
between Christmas and March 27, except the B minor Mass ; 
and under Mr. Hamilton Harty it was strong then in the 
very points where it was weak in 1914, when last given 
under Mr. Balling. Strong exception was taken (in the 
May issue of that year) to my outspoken comments at the 
time. Unless choral people realise that the public to-day 
demands the same high efficiency of brain-power from her 
amateur choralists as from her professional orchestras, they 
may as well ‘ put up the shutters.’ In this matter (prior to 
1915) the smaller competitive choirs about here set the pace, 
And unless the big choirs do the same, choral music will 
simply drop out of the musical curriculum in such centres as 
Manchester. Ordinary every-day choral singing no longer 
wields the slightest influence or inspires any interest. Given 
with distinction, there is life for some choral music ; without 
that saving virtue, nobody who values the country’s progress 
in musical appreciation will for a moment regret its 
disappearance. 


Not only had we that rarest of all experiences—first-rate 
Bach choral singing on March 27, but a discovery of an 
equally great Bach soloist in Miss Caroline Hatchard. Mr. 
Hamilton Harty took over the work at two or three days’ 
notice, and showed conclusively that he knew his Bach score 
at least as well as some of the orchestral scores which he 
plays so supremely well—e.¢., Debussy’s ‘ L’aprés-midi,’ or 
anything by Berlioz. This latter predilection of his is very 
strongly marked, and reached its culmination in a per- 
formance (April 5) of the ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ not 
heard here since 1911. On this occasion Mr. Arthur 
Catterall returned to one of his early loves in the concerto 
form, Goldmark in A minor—very tuneful, delicately 
scored, easy of comprehension at the first time of 
hearing, but not exactly a work that one would like 
to live with for long. Two orchestral miniatures by 
W. H. Reed and Herbert Howell had an appreciative 
reception. On April 10, Mr. Landon Ronald played 
Butterworth's ‘Shropshire Lad,’ which interested me more 
than his ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony reading. I went from this 
concert straight to the Russian Ballet, and came away 
wondering whether it would not be a good thing were our 
conductors to banish Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ for several 
years, meanwhile soaking their artistic natures in Russian 
opera and ballet, and then come back to the old ‘ Pathetic.’ 
Ido not think that they could then possibly play it as they 
do to-day. Those Russian dancers proved conclusively to 
me that our British reading of the second and third movements 
especially, and of parts of the first also, are hopelessly lacking 
in real rhythmical abandon. The 5-4 would become 
something more expressive in lyrical power where now it is 
rather coldly formal, and the March-Scherzo would take on 
more of the complexion of the ‘ Prince Igor.’ Strange that 
* Scheherazade,’ played in the concert-hall, is listened to in 
silence. Transfer it to the music-hall and the first eight 
minutes of the music, prior to the curtain rising, can only be 
heard to an accompaniment of chatter, which ceases 
immediately the dancing begins ! 


On March 27 the O’Mara Opera Company gave for the 
first time in England Catalini’s opera, ‘La Wally’ (The 
Valture Maiden). Produced at Milan in 1892, it was 
brought to O’Mara’s notice by one of his famous tenor 





in the first quarter of 1919, but the big-scale choral concerts 


singers, Mr. Henry Thompson. It is concerned with 
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Wally’s (pronounced as French Va//ée) two lovers, one 
of her own choice, the other being her father's. 
Complications and jealousy ensue, and the inevitable 
quarrel, in which her father’s choice pushes her own 
into a Swiss ravine, whence she rescues him. Later 
rescuer and rescued are overwhelmed by an avalanche. 
Miss Morden sang the heroine’s part with great beauty of 
tone, but hardly realised the more ruggedly romantic side 
of the character. Few of the O’Mara scenic settings can 
compare with this Alpine village and the romantic colouring 
of its fair, Mr. Cuthbert Hawley conducted. 

Notable among chamber music concerts were the 
Catterall Quartet in the Ravel on March 22; the Ravel 
Trio on April 2, and Eugéne Goossens’s Cello and Pianoforte 
Rhapsody, in which Messrs. André Mangeot, Georges 
Pitsch, and R. J. Forbes were concerned; the Brodsky 
concert on March 20, devoted to early Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann in A minor, Op. 41 ; and that 
of April 3, when three Quintets—Mozart in G minor, No. 6, 
Schubert’s ‘Trout,’ for pianoforte and strings, and 
Beethoven’s C major, Op. 29—were heard. Listening to 
these I felt more than ever before that the outstanding 
characteristic of this quartet’s playing to-day is the ripe 
maturity of its readings, in which was all the mellow 
beauty of a Cotswold harvest scene. Dr. Brodsky has 
some new ideas for the development of chamber-music in 
Manchester which may be made public later. 

The Tuesday and Friday Noontide Concerts have 
been notable for the finely reflective interpretations of 
Miss Marjorie Sotham in Debussy, Albeniz, and in the 
Tchaikovsky Elegiac Trio ; and for the commanding, almost 
overpowering technique of Miss Chilton-Griffin, who is 
certainly to be counted as in the Carrefio succession. Her 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 111, was as fine in conception as one 
could well wish ; she seems already marked out for really 
big —- 

Miss Vivian Edwards (April 4) gave a recital of Folk- 
Songs of the Near East, singing over a score of items in six 
languages, including Serbian, Armenian, and Greek. 

Mr. Rosing’s first recitals here and the two promised 
performances of the new Elgar Sonata must wait until next 
month’s message. 

On April 9 the Manchester Vocal Society concluded its 
season with Elgar's ‘ The Black Knight ' and a miscellaneous 
programme given under Dr. T. Keighley. 


NEWCASTLE. 


Serious music at Newcastle-upon-Tyne has been almost 
entirely in the hands of the Bach Choir, which has 
continued its work under difficulties that would have dis- 
couraged any but the most enthusiastic. Four concerts have 
already been given this season, the first being devoted to 
Bach, the second to Christmas music, one part of the latter 
programme being taken from Bach and the other from British 
Christmas music. The central feature of this concert was 
the first performance of Mr. Alfred Wall’s Pianoforte Quartet 
in C minor, which received one of the prizes of the Carnegie 
Trust award, 1918. It proved to be a well-designed work, 
with strong characteristic themes and finished workmanship. 
The third concert was devoted to British music, beginning 
with Purcell’s ‘Dido and Afneas.’ The second part 
consisted of a Rhapsody for ‘cello and pianoforte by 
E. Goossens, three little Funeral Marches Ee pianoforte 
by Gerald Tyrwhitt, Rutland Boughton’s choral Folk-son 
Variations, ‘William and Margaret,’ ‘By the Tarn 
(Goossens), ‘The leaves be greene’ (Byrde), and the 
‘Solemn Melody’ by Walford Davies, for string orchestra. 
The concert concluded with Balfour Gardiner's ballad, ‘ News 
from Whydah.’ The fourth concert, on Saturday, April 12, 
was again devoted to Bach. It included a Motet in four 
parts, the eight-part Motet ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ the 
Church Cantata No. 158, ‘May peace be unto thee,’ a 
similar Cantata for baritone and cembalo by Mr. Clapperton 
and Miss Eckford, and a selection of songs from the ‘ Anna 
Magdalena’ Book. In addition to the choral concerts the 
committee also arranged two chamber concerts, at the first 
of which, on January 24, the Leeds Trio supplied the pro- 
gramme and played Beethoven’s Op. 97 and Rachmaninov’s 
O The second concert was ~— by the Catterall 
String Quartet, who gavea superb performance of Beethoven’s 


C sharp minor Quartet, Op. 131, Borodin in D minor, and 
Joseph Speaight’s ‘Some Shakespearean Characters.’ 

The Armstrong College Choral Society, on Wednesday, 
March 19, gave a very interesting concert consisting of 
Motets by Gabrieli and Vittoria, Gustav Holst’s ‘ Hymn to 
Dionysius,’ songs by British and French composers, and 
music for string orchestra. Mr. W. G. Whittaker conducted 
both this and the Bach Society’s concerts. 

The Darlington Chamber Music Society has also been 
able to continue its concerts during the War. Three were 

iven this season, the London Strirg Quartet, the Arthur 
tterall Quartet, and a violoncello recital by Mr. Hock. 

On March 26 Dr. A. Eaglefield Hall lectured to a 
meeting of the British Music Society on ‘ British music, past, 
present, and future,’ choosing his illustrations from Morley, 
Dowland, Ford, Purcell, and John Ireland. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


Sir Henry Wood received a warm welcome at Nottingham 
when he conducted the Hallé Orchestra on March 19. The 
programme included Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ Howard Carr's 
*Three sketches of British heroes,’ Saint-Siens’s ‘Le 
Deluge,’ and Goldmark’s ‘ Sakuntala.’ Miss Olga Haley 
contributed Gounod’s ‘O ma lyre immortelle’ (‘ Sapho ’) and 
Bizet’s ‘ Chant Bohemien’ (‘ Carmen’). 

At the performance of Haydn's ‘ Creation ’ at Broad Street 
on March 23, Miss Florence Mellors, Mr. C. H. Morley, and 
Mr. Harold Glover rendered the solo parts, Mr. F. Wyatt 
officiated at the organ, and Mr. H. Lowater conducted. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson gave an organ recital at the Albert 
Hall on March 23, when his programme was exclusively 
Wagnerian, including the Overture to ‘ Tannhauser,’ the 
Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin,’ and (by request) the ‘Ride of 
the Valkyries.’ On April 6 Mr. Johnson brought his present 
series to a conclusion by playing a request programme, which 
included Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D major, Rossini's 
Overture to ‘ William Tell,’ and the recitalist’s ‘ Pavane’ and 
* Deserted water- way.’ 

One of the musical treats of the season was Miss 
Cantelo’s chamber concert on April 11, when the Catterall 
String Quartet gave a fine performance of Beethoven's 
_ 74, in E flat major. Miss Cantelo was heard in a 
selection of pianoforte solos by Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy, 
and Frank Bridge, and joined the strings in a fine 
performance of Dvorak’s Quintet in A major, Op. 81. 

On Palm Sunday (April 13) the Albert Hall Choir gave a 
performance of Bernard Johnson’s ‘ Ecce Homo.’ The hall 
was filled to its utmost capacity. Mr. Allen Gill conducted, 
and the composer was at the organ. The soloists were 
Messrs. C. Morley, C. Keywood, B. Hodgson, and 
F. Herrick, while the choir was assisted by the boys from 
St. Andrew’s Church choir. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


There was much to interest the student of Bach in the 
revival of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion music given by the 
Sheffield Musical Union on March 27. Dr. Coward 
was responsible for the general character of the performance, 
but he essayed no novel readings such as marked the two 
memorable performances of the work at the Sheffield 
Festivals of 1908 and 1911. In leaning to an orthodox 
laying out of the style of interpretation he was enabled more 
particularly to focus attention on the singing of the choir, 
which in this instance overwhelmed all other aspects of the 
performance. So much was this the case that the purist 
may question the policy which gave predominance to what 
should, ideally, be a co-equal partner with the other 
contributory elements—the soloists, orchestra, and massed 
chorales. With this reservation, unstinted praise can be 
given to the beautiful choral effects, touching and 
expressive as they were in the quieter moods and over- 
whelming in the torrential fury of ‘Have lightnings and 
thunders?’ The chorales were treated as _highly-finished 
and elaborated yay unaccompanied save in one 
instance. Though such a treatment constituted a diversion 
from their original intent, which may be taken to be 
outbursts of congregational feeling, it enabled their 
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demonstrated. A competent quintet of soloists was found in 
Misses Minnie Searle and Ena Roberts, Messrs. Joseph 
Reed, William Hayle, and Joseph Lycett. Miss Alice 
Walker was the pianist, Mr. E. th the organist, and 
Mr. J. H. Parkes orchestral leader. 
. The Sheffield Amateur Musical Society chose for its main 
work at the Spring concert on April 1, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ 
The particular genius of this Society lies in versatility of 
style and a wide range of expressiveness, which qualities 
were indeed summoned in the presentation of so vivid and 
temperamental a work as the ‘Requiem.’ As a result the 
choir surpassed its own record, and gave a vitalised, warmly 
coloured, and realistic reading of the music and the Latin 
text of the Mass. The interwoven sections for choir and 
solo quartet were models of proportionate balance, while the 
reat choral climaxes were brought out in inspiring fashion. 
he soloists—Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. 
Alfred Heather, and Mr. Herbert Brown—were ideal for 
the solo portions, and the score was smartly played by a well- 
found orchestra. Songs and orchestral pieces completed 
the programme. Mr. J. A. Rodgers conducted. 

At the second of the Misses Foxon’s orchestral concerts 
two Pianoforte Concertos were played—MacDowell’s No. 2, 
in D minor, and Arensky’s in the same key. The soloists 
were Mr. Stanley Kaye and Miss Helen Guest, each of 
whom played with the confidence born of good preparation, 
and showed much insight into the import of the music. 
a Clifford conducted an excellent orchestra from 
the Harrogate Kursaal. 

A successful season of Friday Afternoon Concerts, 
organized by the Misses Foxon, ended with an interestin 
chamber concert at which the London String Quartet — 
works by Beethoven (Op. 18, No. 4) and Tchaikovsky in D 
(Op. 11), and with Miss Lily Foxon, Schumann’s Pianoforte 

intet. 
ie Eva Rich Ladies’ Choir gave a -well-rehearsed 
performance of Mozart’s twelfth Mass, under the capable 
direction of Mr. Allan Smith, at one of the Victoria Hall 
Popular Concerts, and the Choral Society connected with 
the same hall performed ‘ Elijah,’ conducted by Mr. H. 
Chisholm Jackson. 

Four Church performances of ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
were given at various places of worship in Sheffield during 
Holy Week, the choir being drawn from the Musical Union 
and the conductor being Dr. Coward. 

The successful series of New Saturday Chamber Concerts 
terminated early in April ; their continuance next season is 
promised. 








YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 


The Leeds Philharmonic Society, on March 26, gave one 
of the best of the many concerts that are to its credit during 
its fifty years’ existence. Bach’s ‘ Magnificat’ and Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘ Mystic Trumpeter’ received interpretations the 
brilliance and finish of which were not confined to one 
section of the performers, but included choir, orchestra, and 
a. Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Mary Swailes, Miss 

ilys Jones, and Messrs. Gervase Elwes and F. Ranalow 
were the soloists, and Dr. Bairstowconducted. Bach’s fourth 
* Brandenburg ’ Concerto served as a most suitable prelude to 
this excellent concert. Miss Lily Simms, aclever violinist, 
who has of late turned particular attention to the viola, gave 
a recital of music for viola and pianoforte on March 28, when 
with Mr. Anderson Tyrer as pianist she gave works by 
Schumann, Brahms (the F minor Clarinet Sonata), and 
Winkler, which were the more interesting since they are so 
seldom heard in the concert-room. A most enjoyable 
chamber concert was that given by Mr. Arthur Catterall’s 
Manchester Quartet on April 3, when String Quartets by 
Beethoven (in B flat, Op. 130), Schubert (A minor), and 
Ravel, were played in finished style. Yet another concert 
of chamber music has to be chronicled in the last of Mr. 
Alex. Cohen’s Sonata recitals, on April 4, when, in addition 
to pieces by Medtner, Catoire, and Dvorak, he gave the 
first performance at Leeds of Elgar’s new Sonata, which he 
and Mr. Anderson Tyrer played with much brilliance and 
warmth of style. Brahms’s ‘ German Requiem’ has become 
80 recognised a feature in some of our churches that nct even 
prejudice raised by the War can dethrone it, and it was 


listened to by a crowded and attentive congregation at 
St. Chad’s, Leeds, on April 7, when Mr. H. P. Richardson 
secured a fine performance, the choral finish attained after 
almost a minimum of rehearsal indicating how familiar the 
work has grown with singers of the present generation. 
Miss Suddaby and Mr. Hayle were most artistic principals, 
and Mr. Walter Walker gave as satisfactory a version of the 
score as was possible onthe organ. At Leeds Parish Church 
the customary service at which the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
is given took place on April 14, under Mr. Willoughby 
Williams’s direction. Mrs. H. M. Bower was the contralto, 
Mr. Brearley the Narrator, and Mr. Hayles the Christ, the 
choirboys sharing among them the soprano solos. 


OTHER TOWNS. 


At the Bradford Permanent Orchestra’s concert on 
March 22 Mr. John Dunn gave a brilliant effervescent 
performance of Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch,’ and the performance 
included also Holst’s * Japanese Suite,’ which makes a happy 
use of Oriental idioms. Mr. Julian Clifford conducted, and 
Miss Adelaide Taylor was the vocalist. On March 24 Mr. 
Midgley had the honour of giving, at the last of his Free 
Chamber Concerts, Elgar's new Sonata its first Yorkshire 

eiformance. Mr. Edgar Drake was the violinist, and a 
eature of the concert was the charming singing of concerted 
vocal music by Misses Judson, Midgley, Clayton, and 
Parkinson. At All Saints’ Church, Bradford, Dvordk’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ was the subject of a special service on 
April 10, when Mr. Charles Stott conducted a performance 
which, though the effect suffered from the substitution of an 
English version for the familiar Latin original, was very 
sympathetic and reverent. Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough, the 
sub-organist of Manchester Cathedral, did all that an organist 
could do to take the place of Dvordk’s orchestra, and Miss 
Nellie Judson, Miss Baxandall, and Messrs. Wilfrid Hudson 
and W. Lowell made a capital quartet. 

At Halifax the Glee and Madrigal Society, which has 
attained such remarkable perfection under Mr. Shepley, gave 
a characteristic concert with a well-arranged programme on 
March 20. The choir sang with admirable precision and 
ease, and secured every possible effect with a minimum of 
effort. Miss Fairless was the solo violinist, Mr. Arthur 
Jordan, a tenor with perfect enunciation, being the 
vocalist. At the Halifax Chamber Concert on the 
following day, March 21, three String Quartets—by Mozart, 
Schumann, and Ravel respectively—were played by 
the Catterall Quartet party. At the Huddersfield Music 
Club, on March 27, Mr. Gervase Elwes gave a vocal recital, 
and on March 20 the Huddersfield Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which is now under Mr. Frederick Dawson’s direction, gave 
a programme of more than common artistic value, having for 
its central feature Liszt’s E flat Concerto, the solo part being 
played with good effect by Miss Guendolen Roe. Mr. 
Holbrooke has extended his chamber concerts to Hull, 
where on April 5 he ended a series with a programme 
that included Violin Sonatas by César Franck and Ireland, 
in which he had for his colleague Miss Kate Goldsmith, a 
violinist , pone a very warm tone and broad emotional 
style. iss Violet Roberts was the vocalist. Dr. Bairstow 
has, since he became organist of York Cathedral, organized 
an annual performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, which 
has now attained a more than creditable degree of all-round 
excellence. On Palm Sunday, April 13, it received a really 
fine and complete interpretation. The solos were taken by 
a choirboy (Wright), who in both voice and musical feeling 
shows very exceptional promise, Miss Dilys Jones, whose 
voice never sounded better than in this vast building, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, a finished Narrator, Mr. Herbert Brown. 
who put good expression into the part of Christ, and 
Sergt. Davison, who took minor parts very efficiently. The 
chorus of the York Musical Society, a complete orchestra, 
with Mr. Harold Bennett at the organ and Dr. Ernest 
Bullock and Mr. McEwen at the pianoforte, made up an 
excellent body of performers, and the result, under Dr. 
Bairstow’s able conductorship, was a really impressive 
performance. 








Dr. E. Harold Davies (brother to Dr. Walford Davies) 
has accepted the post of Elder Professor of Music at 
Adelaide University in succession to Dr. J. Matthew Ennis, 





who recently resigned. 
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Country and Colonial ews. 


ABERDEEN.—Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was sung in 
Queen’s Cross Church on Sunday, March 30. The soloists 
were Misses Margaret Inverarity and Chrissy F. Moir, 
and Messrs. Forbes Rae and Fred J. Burnett. Mr. John 
Pullein was at the organ, and Miss Gladys Taiby played the 
timpani. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted an excellent 


performance. 
ASHTON - UNDER - LYNE.—A_ concert performance of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was given at the Town Hall on 


March 25 by the Albion Congregational Church choir, 
with orchestral accompaniment, under the direction of 
Dr. T. Keighley. The principal parts were taken by 
Miss Elsie Thurston (Margarita), Mr. Arthur Wilkes 
(Faust), and Mr. Hamilton Harris (Mephistopheles). 

BRENTWOOD.—Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ was 
performed as part of a Victory concert at the Town Hall 
on April 1. Under the direction of Mr. Fred Southgate a 
choir and orchestra of ninety performers gave a good account 
of the impressive and still popular work. The vocal soloists 
of the evening were Miss Maggie Inglis, Miss Ettie Lavell, 
and Mr. Frank Webster. The choir was also heard in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Viking song.’ 

CaPETOWN.—To commemorate its fifth anniversary the 
Municipal Orchestra gave a special concert at the City Hall 
on February 27. Under the guidance of Mr. Theo Wendt, 
creditable performances were given of Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony (three movements), the Scherzo ‘ L’Apprenti 
Sorcier’ of Dukas, the four instrumental movements from 
César Franck’s choral symphonic-poem ‘ Psyche,’ and the 
Weber-Weingartner ‘ Invitation a la Valse.’ 

DuNeEvIN, New ZEALAND.—The consecration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral took place on February 12. At the 
various services held during the octave the settings of the 
Canticles were Stanford in B flat, Roberts in C, Bridge 
in D, Stainer in A, Bowdler in F, and the anthems included 
Elvey’s ‘I was glad,’ Barnby’s ‘O how amiable,’ Haydn's 
‘In the beginning,’ Cowen’s ‘We Thy people,’ and 
Wesley’s ‘Blessed be the God and Father.’ Mr. E. 
Heywood is the organist and choirmaster. 

HANLEY.—Distinction was lent to the concert of the 
North Staffordshire District Choral Society at Victoria Hall 
on March 20 by the presence of Sir Frederick Bridge as 
conductor of his cantata ‘The Flag of England.’ An 
excellent performance was enthusiastically received. The 
programme included also Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise’ 
and the ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus. Miss Désirée Ellinger and 
Mr. John Booth were the soloists, and Mr. Ernest C. 
Redfern the conductor. 

HvuDDERSFIELD.—The Huddersfield Music Club con- 
cluded a brilliant season on March 19 with a pianoforte and 
violin recital by Madame Amina Goodwin and Mr. Albert 
Sammons. The two players gave —_—- readings of 
3eethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata and John Ireland’s Sonata 
No. 2, whilst Mr. Sammons played pieces by Tartini, 
Chopin, and Mozart ; and Madame Goodwin drew on Scarlatti 
and Liszt (whose pupil she was).—-—-The Ladies’ String 
Orchestra gave a British Music Night in aid of the British 
Music Society branch funds. Their programme included 
orchestral pieces by Franck, Bridge, Grainger, Foulds, and 
an interesting Suite by a lady composer, Phyllis Norman 
Parker. Miss Alison Shaw played Ireland’s ‘ Island Spell’ 
and Bridge’s Capriccio in F sharp minor, and Mr. John Booth 
sang songs by Bath, Brewer, Walford Davies, and Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

NORWICH.—Under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society, Bach's Passion according to ‘St. Matthew’ was 
sung in the Cathedral on April 10. The soloists were Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, Mr. Herbert Heyner, Miss Olive Sturgess, 
Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. A. E. Benson, and Mr. Walter 
Ivimey. Mr. E. Weeks played two violin solos. Mr. 


Meddern Williams was at the organ, and Dr. Frank Bates 
conducted. There was an enormous congregation. 
PETERHEAD.—The Peterhead Choral Society concluded 
its fifty-second season with a miscellaneous concert on 
Friday, March 21. 
Taylor’s 


1 choral item was Coleridge- 
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interpretation, the solo portions being finely sung by Miss 
Rachel Hunt. The quartet of principals—Miss Nora 
Arthurs, Miss Rachel Hunt, Mr. Henry Brearley and 
Flight-Sergt. Bishop—sang songs, mostly of good quality, 
in splendid style. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted. 

Stockrort.—The principal work in the programme of 
the Stockport Vocal Union's 182nd concert, which took 

lace on March 24 at the Centenary Hall, was Elgar's ‘ The 

pirit of England.’ Dr. Keighley secured an expressive 
performance that revealed much of the beauty and thoughtful 
appeal of the music. The soloist was Miss Caroline 

atchard. Part-songs were included in the programme, and 
violin solos were given by Mr. J. S. Bridge. 

STONEHAVEN.—The Select Choir performed ‘ Messiah’ 
on Thursday, March 27, in the Town Hall. The principals 
were Miss Inverarity, Miss V. M. L. Snowie, Mr, 
J. Sharp (Aberdeen), and Mr. Walter Kingsley (London). 
Prout’s version was used, and an adequate orchestra, mainly 
professional (Mr. J. M. Cooper, leader) played the 
accompaniments. Mr. John Alan McGill conducted. 

VANCOUVER.—The Musical Society’s concert on March 4 
was a conspicuous success. ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ 
conducted by Mr. G. P. Hicks, with Mr. Theo Karle as 
soloist, was the principal feature. Smaller choral works 
were also included, and the orchestra played Haydn’s sixth 
Symphony. 

WINNIPEG.—Sullivan’s ‘ The Golden Legend’ was per- 
formed by the Winnipeg Handel Choir at Broadway 
Methodist Church on February 25, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Watkin Mills. The solo parts were taken by Miss 
Beatrice Overton, Miss Dorothy Parnum, Mr. W. D. Love, 
Mr. W. Davidson Thomson, and Mr. C. H. Burgess. 
Mr. Ernest E. Vinen was at the organ. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


MILAN. 


The Lirico Theatre is still swinging along gaily through 
its season of opera, the discriminate choice of artists and 
operas being the factors of success. Announced for April 15 
was the first performance, to be followed by other special 

rformances, of Ponchielli’s ‘Marion Delorme,’ with the 

mous tenor Paoli—who is one of the old guard in point of 
being an exponent of the 4e/ can¢o as it was really understood 
by the singers in the golden era of vocalism. With the 
exception of ‘La Gioconda,’ Ponchielli’s works have fallen 
practically into disuse, yet they abound in melody. 
In the more spiritual provincial towns there is still a great 
demand for these old operas, because they appeal to the 
eee It is difficult to understand why ‘La Gioconda’ 
not been performed more often at Covent Garden. I 
remember it was given some seven or eight years ago, and 
called forth a veritable storm of abuse. A fiery critic of one 
of the leading London papers was most indignant, and wrote 
saying that London audiences could not be expected to 
listen to ‘such music.’ Yet it is universally recognised to 
be one of the finest operas ever penned, and surely there are 
no dances more satisfying to both eye and ear than the 
famous ‘ Danze delle Ore’ (the Dance of the Hours). In 
Italy, ‘La Gioconda’ is a great favourite everywhere and 
always. 

Lovers of concert-music have every reason to be satisfied, 
for lately there have been many concerts given in the large 
Hall of the Royal Conservatorium here in Milan. The 
more important programmes were contributed by pianists 
Dario Attal and Luba d’Alexandrowska. The latter has 
been able to captivate her hearers by reason of her 
a interpretation of various works of Beethoven, 

h, and Schumann. Possessing great executive ability 
combined with sentiment and power, she was, however, less 
successful when playing pieces by Ravel, Albeniz, and 
Scriabine. Dario Attal’s performances are fast becoming 
notable. He is also a composer. His first concert was 
given at the Conservatorium Hall on March 10, when the 





~~ was so good that a large audience was attracted 
to his second concert. Much spontaneous applause followed 
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his execution of Schumann’s a a ‘Studio di 
concerto’ of Martucci, a ‘Gigue’ of Scarlatti, ‘Le Coucou’ 
of Daquin, and ‘Le rappel des Oiseaux’ of Rameau. 
He rather errs on the side of zeal in expression, ofttimes 
pushed to unnecessary expansion. 

Is is a pleasure to be able to record the successful débiit 
of an English baritone, Arthur Neville. He impersonated 
Enrico in ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ given at the theatre of 
Mondovi, near Turin, on March 21. The local papers 
praised qualities which promise well for the future. As 
already remarked in some previous notes, Italian audiences 
are invariably very sympathetic and well disposed towards 
foreign, a | particularly British, artists. This should 
encourage compatriots to step the boards of Italian theatres 
large and small, according to individual merit. Unadulterated 
success in Italy means success indeed, because Italians with 
or without musical culture are more or less able, through 
heredity, to criticise singing. 

In the Hall of the Major Council of the Ducal Palace of 
Venice, an orchestral concert was given on March 31, the 

roceeds of which were devoted to the disabled soldiers’ 
find. The programme included works of Rossini, Grieg, 
Smetana, Dvorak, the orchestra being ably conducted by 
Signorini, who besides being a talented musician is also 
an artillery officer who gained three silver medals in the War. 
This is the first artistic event of importance since the War. 

A young Italian tenor, Benjamino Gigli, recently made a 
Chevalier of the Kingdom of Italy, is considered to be one of 
the best tenors at the present time. He has come rapidly to 
the fore during the last year and has scored very many 
successes. So long as he keeps to his own particular 
répertoire and does not strain his voice (which is a ‘mezzo- 
carattere’—a happy medium between a light and a lyric 
tenor) by singing heavy dramatic réles, he should, in a very 
few years, take his place among the leading tenors of the day. 
His voice is exceptionally sweet, with an exquisite mezza- 
voce which he uses cleverly and with effect. Unhappily, 
commercialism in the art has been and is the main cause of 
the ruin of so many beautiful young voices to-day in the 
sense that artists sing operas unadapted to the capacity of 
their vocal organ. It is to be hoped that Gigli will not go 
off at a tangent. E. Herpert-Cesari. 


MONTE CARLO. 


The Riviera is just now at its best, flooded with sunshine 
and visitors. To music-lovers no place could offer 
greater attractions than does fascinating Monte Carlo with 
its renewned Casino and Opera House. The former is 
living up to its traditions, and in spite of the immense 
difficulties it has had to encounter, its matchless orchestra 
has been able to maintain the superb ensemble which has 
always enjoyed universal repute. This admirable body of 
players is, as in former years, under the direction of 
M. Léon Jehin, maitre de chapelle to the Prince of Monaco, 
M. Louis Ganne, and M. Georges Laurveryns, each of whom 
arranges his own concerts according to his individual wishes. 
The last-named is quite young, with a decided leaning to the 
modern school, maintaining the courage of his opinions 
despite some opposition, and he invariably brings his 
orchestra through the greatest difficulties with flying colours. 
Under the baton of M. Ganne, the band enchants the ears 
of those not too superior to be charmed with lighter strains ; 
while M. Jehin is never happier than when conducting music 
of the great classical masters. Under his guidance the 
orchestra is always the perfect interpreter of a great musical 
genius. To him we owe a magnificent performance of 
César Franck’s ‘ Rédemption.’ It would surely be impossible 
to listen to a grander interpretation of this noble work, 
soloists and choir being on a level with the instrumental 
portions, and than this no higher praise could be given. 

It is difficult when discussing opera of the latter part 
of the 19th century up to the present not to give 
first place to the Monte Carlo Opera House, where under 
the patronage of the Prince of Monaco such a large number 
of works have first seen the light. A great many of the 
most renowned composers have obtained the premiéres of 
their operas at this theatre. Massenet gave there for the 
first time his ‘Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ ‘ rérubin,’ *Roma,’ 


Saint-Saéns, ‘Heéléne,’ ‘Dejanire,’ ‘l’Ancétre’; César 
Franck, ‘ Hulda,’ ‘Ghiséle’ ; Gabriel Fauré, ‘ Pénélope’ ; 
Reger, ‘Maitre Wolfram’; Lalo and Coquart, ‘La 
Jacquerie’; Puccini, ‘La Fille du Far West’ and ‘La 
Rondine’; Messager, ‘ Béatrice’; Mascagni, ‘ Amica’; 
Desjoyeaux, ‘Renaud d’Arles’; Dupuis, ‘La Passion.’ 
The first performances in French of Wagner's ‘ Rheingold,’ 
‘ Tristan,’ and ‘ Parsifal’ were given at Monte Carlo, as was 
the stage adaptation of Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation of Faust,’ and 
Rubinstein’s ‘Démon,’ when given for the first time in 
French, was heard here. It is perhaps unfair to have laid 
stress on the fact of so many celebrated composers’ works 
being produced at the Opera House, for every encouragement 
has been given to musicians who have yet had their names 
to make. As a proof of this may be cited the following : 
‘Le Tasse’ (Eugéne d'Harcourt), ‘Pyrame et Thisbe’ 
(Trémisot), ‘Mlle. de  Belle-Isle’ (Samara), ‘Vato’ 
(Madame Labori), ‘ Moina’ and ‘ Messalina’ (de Lara), 
‘Les Heures d’Amour’ (Bertrand), ‘La Tragédie de la Mort’ 
(Musicant), ‘ Mara’ (Madame de Montgommery), ‘* Aréthuse’ 


(Pollonnais), ‘Mirka’ (Nérini), ‘l’Epreuve derniére’ 
(Drigo), ‘Venise,’ ‘Manole,’ and ‘Céte-d’Azur,’ by 
Raoul Gunsbourg. The above is surely a goodly 


list, to which must be added revivals of almost forgotten 
works which may perhaps be considered as novelties, such as, 
for example, two versions of ‘ Armide,’ one by Gluck 
the other by Lully; Rameau’s ‘Féte d’Hébé’ and 
‘ Platée’ ; Cimarosa's ‘ Matrimonio Segreto,’ and last year 
Paisiello’s ‘ Barbiere de Seville,’ the last-named proving such 
a success as to cause it to be included in the present season, 
which promises to be one of the most brilliant on record, 
being what has been happily called ‘la saison de la 
Paix.’ During the not over-lengthy period in which the 
Opera House will remain open, five new works will be 
tried: ‘Masques et Bergamasques’ (Fauré), ‘ Nausicaa’ 
(Reynaldo Hahn), ‘Amphitryon’ (Le Rey), ‘Le Mufti’ 
(Claude Terrasse), and ‘La Jeune Fille de l'Y.M.C.A.’ 
(Gordon). Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ and Marchetti's ‘ Ruy Blas’ 
will also be heard, while among old favourites wili be given 
* Phryné’ (Saint-Saéns), ‘ Thais’ (Massenet), ‘ La Rondine,’ 
‘ Butterfly,’ ‘La Fille du Far West,’ and ‘La viede Bohéme’ 
(Puccini), three operas by Verdi—‘ Traviata,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
and ‘ Aida’—Leoncavallo’s .‘ Pagliacci,’ and Donizetti's 
‘ Favorita.”’ The very pick of the Italian operatic world 
has been engaged to interpret those works of their 
countrymen which are to be sung in Italian, and the same 
may be said of the selection of singers for interpreting 
French operas, or Italian works to be sung in the former 
language, the two companies including an immensely 
long list of stars, hardly any of them, unfortunately, known 
in England ; neither, for that matter, is a large number 
of the long list of operas, new and revivals, mentioned 
above. 
CLAUDE TREVOR. 


ROME. 


I remarked in these columns recently that the great 
criterion of music in Italy is spontaneity. A remarkable 
illustration of the truth of this was furnished us at the 
Augusteum on April 6, in the unfavourable reception 
accorded to the oratorio of Marco Enrico Bossi, ‘Joan of 
Are.’ The story of the French heroine is rendered in a 
work of admirable construction, but which does not succeed 
in hiding the traces of its laborious workmanship—in other 
words, it is a work which proceeds more from the head than 
from the heart, lacks spontaneity, and therefore did not 
satisfy the Roman public. I do not say that it did not 
please them to a certain extent: of the technical and 
harmonic abilities of M. E. Bossi no one could venture to 
breathe a doubt, but what is required is precisely what is 
lacking in this new work: that s/ancio or outburst of 
inspired genius which carries all before it and moves the 
hearts of the hearers because they feel in that outburst the 
expression of true inspiration voicing in the only way 
possible what is to be said. 

On Sunday, March 16, a concert of exceptional interest was 
given at the Augusteum by the American violinist Albert 
Spalding, whose military duties recently brought him to 
Rome. This young artist, born in 1888, has already studied 





* Thérése,’ ‘Don Quichotte,’ ‘Cléopatra,‘ and ‘ Espada’ ; 


in Italy, and won the concourse at the Rossini Liceo in 
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Bologna in 1903. He is also known in England, and 
some ten years ago gave a concert at the Augusteo with 
Raoul Pugno as pianist. On the occasion of which I am 
writing his collaborator was Signor Traversi, the organist 
of the Accademia Sta. Cecilia. The programme was as 
follows : 

Comic Overture on Nigger Themes .. Se .. HM. F. Gilbert 

Four Character-Sketches from the ‘ Rubaiyat of Omar 

Khayyam,’ for orchestra .. ‘ .. Arthur Foote 

Concerto for Organ and Orchestra Horatio Parker 

Violin Concerto. es ee Mendelssohn 

Prelude and Gavotte for Violin . : es Bach 

* Danse Spagnole,’ for Violin .. Granados 

Berceuse ee ee ee oe ee ee Fauré 

Henry F. Gilbert is actually professor of harmony and 
counterpoint in the Musical Institute of New York, and the 
Overture which was played at the Augusteo is designed as 
part of an opera descriptive of the traditions and customs of 
the negroes. This Overture has five parts. The first move- 
ment, Vivace, has as subject two phrases from Edwards’s 
* Songs and Stories of Bahama,’ published by the American 
Folk-Ldre Society ; and the second movement, a Zez/o, has 
a similar subject taken from Allen’s ‘Slave Songs of the 
United States’ (‘I go to Alabama, Oh!’). The third 
movement is a fugue on the subject of the ‘Spiritual 
Negro,’ and after a repetition of the first movement the 
Overture closes in a characteristic ragtime. 

The concert was very successful, and had all the features 
of a real Americo-Roman festivity. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


Miscellaneous. 





MUSIC AS MEDICINE, 


The first concert given by soldier-patients gathered from 
various War-hospitals where there are vocal therapy 
classes, was given on Saturday, April 5, at the South- 
Western Polytechnic, Chelsea, and proved a marked success. 
Not oe was the singing good, but the singers responded to 
the conductor as a well-trained choir, sang correctly, with 
true appreciation, in excellent tune and time, and with 
genuine feeling and heartiness. One does not often get the 
chance of hearing a large number of male voices joining in 
simple songs, and the effect is wonderfully exhilarating. 
The power of music to heal the distractions of mind and 
body has been known from the days when David soothed the 
soul of Saul with the harp of Judah, but the War has for the 
first time shown the salutary benefit which experts in voice- 
culture can confer on sufterers from shell-shock, loss of voice, 
and the various nervous disorders of the throat and lungs. 
The vocal therapy treatment has worked wonders, in some 
cases almost miracles, for poor fellows who for many months 
have suffered strange and distressing disorders of the voice 
and nervous system. Many have been lifted above their 
affliction, having learned to understand and enjoy music, 
and on Saturday they made a grateful acknowledgment in 
the excellent concert at Chelsea. People desirous of helping 
our wounded soldiers and lovers of music cannot do better 
than assist the good work by sending contributions to 
the treasurer of the Vocal Therapy Fund, Mr. H. Entwisle 
Bury, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 

THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 

At the second Central London meeting of the Society, 
held on March 13, at 32, Gordon Square, the chief feature 
was the semi-public performance of Elgar’s new Sonata for 
Violin and Pianoforte, which is in the three classical 


movements, the slow movement being cast in a somewhat | h 


unusual mould, a blend of the slow movement and the 
Scherzo moods. There is some effective left-hand pizzicato 
in this movement, a bold device, which however does not 
age from the picture. The Sonata was well played by 

r. William H. Reed and Mr. Anthony Bernard. A little- 
known Suite in D major (No. 1), for violin and pianoforte, by 
Parry, was also performed, and four part-songs by the same 
composer were sung.——At the inaugural meeting of the 
Blackheath Branch, at which Mr. George Mackern 
presided, Dr. Eaglefield Hull gave a sketch of the history 
of British music from the time of the early round ‘ Sumer is 





on Purcell’s songs. Amongst the music performed were 
*Four Old English Carols’ by Holst, some Folk-son 
arrangements by W. G. Whittaker, and Miss Mildr 

Buckman sang a Scena from Parry’s ‘ War and Peace.’ Miss 
Ethel Waddington sang Darke’s ‘ Uphills’ and Goossens’s 


*Chanson de Barberine,’ and Mr. Cecil R. Harris gave ‘ The 
Vagabond,’ ‘ Bright is the ring of words,’ and ‘ The Road- 
side Fire,’ by Vaughan Williams. A successful opening of 
this branch was made, and a committee appointed to carry 
on activities. 

THE IMPERIAL CHOIR. 

Dr. Charles Harriss has arrived in London from Santa 
Barbara, California, and is calling together all those who 
have sung with him in London since the year 1906. This 
means the revival of the great choirs which sang under his 
direction before his late Majesty King Edward VII. ; at the 
Annual Empire Concerts at the Albert Hall and ()ueen’s Hall ; 
the official opening of the Festival of Empire and Pageant of 
London at the Crystal Palace in the presence of their 
Majesties The King and Queen ; the inauguration of the 
Shakespeare’s England Exhibition at Earl's Court ; at the 
Ghent Exposition and afterwards at the Palace of Laeken at 
Brussels, before his Majesty King Albert ; and in tours to 
Canada in 1908, and to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and South Africain 1911. Dr. Harriss hopes to 
organize a choir of ten thousand voices to celebrate the 
Peace by a concert in one of the great parks of London. 


THE LEAGUE OF ARTS, 


A large and entbusiastic audience was present at a meeting 
held in His Majesty’s Theatre on the afternoon of Sunday, 
April 13, when the objects of the League were set forth by 
varicus speakers. In the unavoidable absence of Admiral 
Beatty, Sir Frank Benson acted as chairman, and opened 
with an eloquent address. He was followed by Miss Maud 
Royden, Prebendary Gough, Dr. Stanton Coit, and 
Mr. Clem Edwards, M.P., each of whom dealt with the 
subject from a different point of view. Five speeches seem 
rather a stiff dose at a sitting, so we hasten to add that they 
were uniformly good. Not often is an audience treated to 
such good platform matter. The Grenadier Guards band 
opened with the D major ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’ March, 
and accompanied a series of choruses from ‘ The Motherland 
Song Book,’ well sung by a choir of two hundred and fifty 
voices, conducted by Mr. C. Kennedy Scott and Mr. Martin 
Shaw. ; 

THE LATE MR. CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 

We now understand that Christopher Wilson had, before 
his death, practically completed the articles dealing with all 
the more important of Shakespeare’s plays and the music 
inspired by them ; and that the editor of 7he Stage intends 
to continue the publication of the series and ultimately to 
issue the complete work in book form. The notice in our 
April number contained one important, though fairly obvious, 
error: the number of bronze medals carried off by Wilson at 
the Academy was three (not thirteen). Moreover, among 
the more important of his Shakespearean settings ‘ King 
Lear’ should have been included. 


The first meeting of the Trowbridge, Devizes, and District 
Organists’ Association for this year was held at Devizes in 
March, when the president, Mr. C. T. Weigall (organist of 
Trowbridge Parish Church), gave an organ recital in 
St. John’s Parish Church, during which a collection was 
taken in aid of the Organists’ Benevolent League. Mr. 
Percy J. Fry, in proposing a vote of thanks to the president 
for his most enjoyable recital, referred with regret to the 
impending departure of Mr. Weigall. In congratulating 
im on his appointment as organist and choirmaster of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Boscombe, Mr. Fry wished him, on 
behalf of the Association, every happiness in his new work, 
and said his leaving the district would be a great loss to the 
Association. Mr. A. W. Barry (hon. secretary and treasurer) 
seconded the vote of thanks, and referred to the keen interest 
Mr. Weigall had taken in the Association since its inception 
four years ago with about twenty members ; the number had 
now increased to over seventy-five. A vote of thanks then 
followed to the Rector for the use of the Parish Church. 
The Rector, in replying, spoke of Mr. Weigall’s excellent 
playing, and wished that these meetings could take place 





icumen in’ up to the present day. Special stress was laid 


oftener. 
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Dr. H. A. Harding’s admirable work at Bedford in 
arranging concerts for the Troops received warm public 
ition at the last concert of the series. Dr. 
Harding is a busy man, but he has found time to 
organize no fewer than a hundred and a Sunday 
evening concerts, working in conjunction with the Borough 
Recreation Committee. This fine record coincides with the 
thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as organist of St. 
Paul’s Church, and Borough organist. Bedfordians unite in 
wishing him many happy returns of the day. 


The Southend Madrigal Society gave a concert on April 9 
with an attractive programme, which included Faning’s 
‘Daybreak,’ Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Lee Shore,’ Sullivan’s ‘Song of Peace’ and ‘The long 
day closes,’ and Booth’s ‘The Mighty Caravan.’ Songs 
were contributed by Mr. John Booth, Mr. Selwyn Driver 

ve humorous ‘ pianorations,’ Mlle. Valerie Valenson played 
‘cello solos, and Miss Florence Birchnell recited. The 
conductor was Mr. Walter L. Booth, and Miss E. Daddo 
accompanied. 


Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was sung at Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross, on April 16, by the South London 
Philharmonic Society. The soloists were Miss Hope 
Jackson, Miss Ida Cooper, and Messrs. Joseph Reed and 
Topliss Green. The choir and orchestra numbered a 
hundred and fifty. Mr. Alfred J. Sindell and Mr. Charles 
Brown were at the organ and pianoforte respectively, and 
Mr. Wilfrid Bruin conducted. The proceeds were devoted 
to St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 


Mr. R. J. Pitcher’s lecture-demonstration at the London 
Academy of Music on April 14 was attended by a large 
audience. The chairman was Mr. Herbert Fryer, who 
testified to the merits of the ‘Techniquer’ from his own 
experience. Very convincing experiments were made on 
members of the audience, and a recital was given by the 
lecturer, the chairman remarking that such a programme of 
dificult works performed without a break was in itself 
atestimony to the value of the ‘ Techniquer.’ 


We have received from the office of the Palestine News 
copies of the musical programmes arranged by Capt. B. 
Dennis Jones for soldiers at the Y.M.C.A. Anzac Hotel 
at Cairo. There appears to be a circle of cultured and 
keen musical artists at Cairo ready to be employed for these 
concerts, as the programmes are of a high order and would 
do credit to many a London event. On February 27 an 
entirely Russian programme was given by Mr. Frederick 
Kitchener (pianist) and the Cattani String Quartet. 


‘Messiah’ was given by the Bromley Choral Society 
at the Central Hall on March 18. Under Mr. Frederic 
Fertel’s direction the choruses were sung in a manner both 
individual and convincing, and with Miss Ada Forrest, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Harold Wilde, and Mr. Robert Radford as 
soloists a high standard was maintained throughout. 


A new orchestral Suite by C. 4 Becket Williams was 
—— by the East Cowes orchestra (conductor, Capt. 

acBean) on Sunday, April 13. It is in three movements— 
an opening 4//egro, an /ntermeszo, and a Morris Dance. 
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Above all and all majesty “ ee Mendelssohn 
pe sa is the — work . Havdn 
Achieved is the jous work (end Chorus). 
as lory to the — en 
e io my glory 
eee e obedient unto death J. F Bridge 


Eaton Faning 


Christ is not entered into the _—y Places « af 
ee . Henry John King 


Come, ye children 


For it became Him liver King 
*Godisgoneup .. én *Croft, “4a. ; W. B. Gilbert 
God, my King... ‘ wn on Bach 
Grant, we beseech Thee.. - on H. Lahee 
Grant, we beseech Thee (Collect) ne A. R. Gaul 
Hallelujah unto God's Almighty Son . Beethoven 
*How excellent Thy Name, O Lord Handel 


*If ye then be risen with Christ . Ivor Atkins 
*If ye then be risen oe a ‘Osmond Carr and J. Naylor, ea. 

If ye then be risen (Two — Myles B. Foster 
In My Father's house H. Elliot Batton and J. MaudeCrament, a. 


Inthatday . Geor; aw Elvey 
*In that day (Open ye ‘the gates) Maker 
It shall come to oe ° B. Tours 
*] will not leave you comfortless ee oe W. Byrd 
King all-glorious .. }: 
*King all-glorious (with Chorus arr. for four voices) . Barnby 
Leave us not, neither forsake us . Stainer 


Eaton Faning and G. G ner, each 


ANTHEMS 


Let not your heart oe 


And all the le saw .. J. Siew 
*And suddenly there came ° Henry JW 

And when the day 0 of Pentecost bem 
*As pants the hart . a es se Spohr 
As the hart pants .. Mendelssohn 
*Behold, I send the promise .£ Varley Roberts 
Come, Holy Ghost as T. Attwood 


etal and J. L. Hatton, each 


Come, Holy Ghost ‘ ‘ 
. C. Lee Williams and Palestrina, each 


Come, Holy Ghost 


Come, Thou Holy Spirit J. F. Barnett 
*Do not I fill heaven and earth . Hugh Blair 
Eye hath not seen (Two-part setting) .. Myles B. Foster 
Eye hath not seen (Four-part — Myles B. Foster 
Fear thou not es se Josiah Booth 
Give thanks unto God .. os oe Spohr 
*Glorious and powerful God oe ee Orlando Gibbons 
*God came from Teman .. ee se C. Steggall 
*Godisa Spirit .. oe oe oo W. S. Bennett 
*Great is thé Lord . on oo . Hayes 
*Grieve not the Holy Spirit oe oe J. Stainer 
*Hail ! breath of life oe on -- Thomas Adams 
*Happy is the man. ee ° = Prout 
*He ee dwelleth in the secret place ° jah Booth 
Holy Spirit, come, O come (Ad Spiritum Sanctum) ao Martin 
I was in the spirit.. . Blow 
1 will magnify Thee J. H. Parry 
I will not leave you comfortless Bruce Geen 
I will pray the Father G. W. Torrance 
f 1 go not away .. Thomas Adams 
If I go not away .. - pant om A. J. Caldicott 
If ye love Me C. S. Hea 
If ye love Me “W. H. “Monk, Tallis, and R. P. pow, eac. 
If ye love Me ruce Steane 
If ye love Me Herbert W. Wareing ‘and W. a week. each 


*Almighty and everlasting God . 


ae. God, Who hast promised H. Ellie — 


Angel Spirits, ever blessed oe oe Tchaikovsky 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. ee oe ee S. S. Wesley 
Behold, God is great . “a oa os E. W. Naylor 
*Beloved, if God so loved us J: Barnb 
*Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 
Be ye all of one mind ee . Arthur E. Godfrey 
Blessed is the man oe me as John Goss 
wend and glory ao os oe ee Boyce 
Blessing, glory .. os ‘ Bach 
*Come, ye children Josiah Booth 
God came from Teman .. C. Steggall 
God so loved the world .. .. Matthew Kingston 
*Grant,O Lord .. - ae oe ozart 
Grant to us, Lord . an ‘s on -. H. Elliot Button 
*Hail, | rag da Light oe J. T. Field, 2d. ; *G. C. Martin 
*Holy, oly, h ua si ae Crotch 
*Holy, Lord God Almighty os os os T. Bateson 
*How ey are Thy tents oe ° F. Ouseley 
*How lovely are Thy P.- es om Spohr 
*Hymn tothe Trinity .. - Tchaikovsky 
*I am Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 
I am Alpha and Omega .. oe J. Stainer 
I am Alpha and Omega _ - Varley a 
I beheld, and lo! .. os . ° Blo 
I know that the Lord is great oi F. Guasiey 
Isawthe Lord . ee Cuthbert Harris, 3d. ; *J. Stainer 
I will magnify .. J. Shaw 
I will sing of Thy power.. oe ee oe Greene 
“I will sing of Thy power.. am “e ee A. Sullivan 
I will sing unto the ane oe oe ee H. Wareing 


“In bumble faith .. ° G. Garrett 


ANTHEMS FOR 


14d. | *In Jewry is God known .. 


ANTHEMS FOR ASCENSIONTIDE. 


Let not your heart be troubled(Double Chorus unac.) M. B. Foster 
*Let not (Four-part arrangement, with organ) Myles B. a 


*Let their celestial concerts all unite .. 
*Lift up your heads Reuapes and J. L. i, each 
*Lift up your heads se ee Ca. -Taylor 
Lift up your heads ee oe oe Turner 
*Look, ye — = os Myles B. Foster 
Oall ye pam Si clap your hands we - H. Purcell 
*O clap your oe J. Stainer 
O clap your one ° ° T. T. Trimnell 
*O God, the King of Glory oe ws Smart 
*O God, when Thou me ie we os Mozart 
*O how amiable .. ee ee os P Barnby 
*O Lord our Governour Gadsby 
O Lord our Governour Marcello 
*O risen Lord J. Barnby 
*Open to me the gates F, Adlam 
*Rejoice in the Lord J. D. Calkin 


*Sing unto God 2 a vi F. Bevan 





FOR 


w 
e 


6d. 
14d. | 
6d. 


w 


*Ten thousand times ten thousand E. Vine Hall 
The earth is the Lord's .. T. T. Trimnell 
*The Lord is exalted Joh n E, West 
The Lord is King os H. |. Gadsby, 6d, ; H. Jy King 
Thou art a priest for ever oe m . S. Wesley 
*Unfold, ye portals es -_ oe oe Ch. Gounod 
*Where Thou reignest ° Schubert 
Who is this so weak and helpless Rayner 


WHITSUNTIDE. 


In My Father's house .. J. Maude Crament 


It shall come to pass arrett 
*It shall come to pass B. Tours 
Let God arise Greene 
Let God arise T. T. Trimnell 
*Let not your heart be troubled . H. G. Trembath 
Look down, Holy Dove . B. Luard-Selby 
*O clap your hands J. Stainer 
*O give thanks ° a ° G. Elvey 
*O Holy Ghost, into our minds . - .. G, A. Macfarren 
*Oh ! for a closer walk with God os -. Myles B. Foster 
Otasteandsee . *Goss ; A. H. Mann, each 
*O taste andsee . es oe Sullivan 
O Thou, the true and only Light Mendelssohn 
O where shall wisdom be found oe oe + pf 
*Our blest Redeemer z we oe em E. V. Hall 
*Praised be the Lord daily we oe J. B. Calkin 
Sing to the Lord .. we ee Smart 
*Spirit of mercy, truth, and love. ‘ B. Luard-Selby 
% ow of mercy, truth, and love H. A. Chambers 
yes of all wait upon Thee Gibbons 

“The € lory of the God of Israel T. Adams 
*The Lord came from Sinai John E, West 
The Lord descended ° Hayes 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple e “e Stainer 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple os oe E. Thorne 
The love of God is shed abroad ae on S. Reay 
There is no condemnation H. S. Irons 


The Spirit of God ‘Arthur W. ~~ 


*The wilderness. . “John Goss, ad.; *S. S. Wesle 

*When God of old came down from Heaven .. E. V. Hall 
We will rejoice .. oe Croft 
When the Day of Pentecost A. Kempton 
Whosoever drinketh . J. T. Field 


TRINITYTI D E. 
ee nh Clarke-Whitfeld 


In sweet consent .. . Thorne 


In the fear of the Lord .. - Varley Roberts 
Let the peace of God Stainer 
*Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 
*Light of the world ° E, Elgar 
Lord of all power and might E. T. Chipp 
*Lord of all power and might .. William Mason 
Lord of all power and might oe s voices) « J. Barnby 
*Lord, we pray Thee oe > he Varley Roberts 
S Father blest. an . Barnby 
O God, Who hast prepared A. R. Gaul 
Oj oyful Light e ° oe ae B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust . ° King Hall 
O taste and see we Goss and A. H. Mann, each 
*O taste and see A. — 


O where shall wisdom be ¢ found? 7 


Ponder my words, Arnold D. Calley 
Spoh: 


*Praise His awful Name .. r 
Rejoice in the Lord G. C. Martin 
*See what love hath the Father . Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord .. ° a 


*Stand up and bless 


Teach me Thy way “W.H. Gladstone, the. 5 Frank - aoe 
| *The Lord hath been mindful .. S. S. Wesley 
| *The Lord is my Shepherd . . G. A. Macfarren 

*The Lord is my Shepherd . Shaw 

The Lord will comfort Zion an - . Hiles 

Thou art worthy, O Lord a .. F. E. Gladstone 

Thou shalt shew me the =e of life es Alan Gra 

We humbly hee H. Elliot Button 

Whatsoever is born of God ‘ <o eley 

Who can comprehend Thee... oe oe Mozart 


*,° “Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each, 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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“* Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the eg Service." —Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 

Good, effective, easy, and dignified.” — Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 

“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 

choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve a € recognition and use.” — 

Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1 

Also recommended by the Cus, € 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER 


Church Times, &c., &e. 





HARVEST ANTHEMS. Stat’ Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth 3d. ad. 
Blessed be the Name of the L par 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G oe ee os 1/6 1s. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. ‘ oo oe ee 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera oe ee ee ad, 2d. 
Benedictus oo ad, ad. 
Jabilate on 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Com aunion *e 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ad, ad. 
Amen ditto ee os oo 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimiitis oe oe 3d. ad. 
Service ts Cuant Form (No.1) .. oo eo 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie oe oo 3d. ad. 
Uffice for the Holy Communion ee oo 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis eo 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat on oo 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and N anc dimittis in C C (partly Union .. 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD_.. os a 3d. ad, 
ORGAN. 
V six Seraphique (for Recitals) . “ = 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
P -nitence, Pardon, and Peace (for Genera! use) 1/6 1S. 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


MUSIC 


EDWARD BUNNETT, 


London : 





Mus. D. CANTAB 





SERVICES. 
Venite—Two eae in Chant Form—one inG | 2d. 


and one in A ++) each. 
Te Deum laudamus in A oo se 4d. 
Benedictus in A... evs ons 34. 
Jubilate in A 3d. 
“Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A 4d. 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
Eight Organ Pieces in Four Sets :— s. 
Ne. 1. Air in C; a in F; = 
Andante in D.. , 
No. 2. Russian ‘Air in G, varied. "An Air) 6 
from Pierson’s ‘* Jerusalem” 
No. 3. Andante in E flat and Andante i in F, ( 
from Concerto by Cramer ... , 5 : 
No. 4. Fantasia alla Marcia in C 20 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
PEACE. 
THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. Two Settings. 


No.1. FOR VOICES IN UNISON. Organ Accompaniment. 
2. FOR S.A.T.B. Unaccompanied. 


jy EVERARD HULTON, Mus. B. Oxon. 








NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Music 
ANTHEMS. 


“Sun of my Soul .. oe es oe oe 
tThine forever .. os ee ee 
tI love to hear the story on os 
tLord, Thy children guide and keep oe oe oe 
tHosanna we sing .. ° 


ee J. H. Apams 
H. Exxiot Button 
vies B. Fosrae 
J. H. Maunpgr 
Joun E. Wasr 


- - - 





Price Threepence each. 


t Tonic Sol-fa, price 1}d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d, 


HYMNS AND 


Set I. 


Come, children, on and forward . 


TUNES. 


Gezorce C. Martin 








2. For the freshness of the morning . ee Evan-Srtx 
3. I love to hear the story eo oe REDERIC Clay 
4. Come, Ocome! in piouslays  .. - ee + STAINER 
5. Thine forever! God of Love .. ° w. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. ° “H. Etuior Buttox 
7- Sweetly o'er the meadows fair .. ° «. F, A. CHaccinor 
8. Would you gain the best in life .. ee om oe - May 
9 On our way rejoicing eo ° Wa ter B. Giceert 
to. Now the daylight goes awa. ee es ee Apcock 
Set II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness « STaingr 
2. The Angels’ Song ee AvBERTO ANDEGGER 
3» Forward, Christian children oe ee . ALFRED Morrat 
4 The Golden Shore a a es . STAINER 
5. Saviour, blesséd Saviour .. pa én -»  Joxun E. Wasr 
6. Enter with thanksgiving .. - os F. H. Cowan 
7. Man shall not live by bread on oe : VarRLey Roserts 
8. —_, that on your wondrous way - oe -. J. Sratver 
g. The day is past and over -- ee «+ JosepH Barney 
to. God will take care of you .. .. Frances R. Havercar 
Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory . oe -- JoserxH Barnsy 
2. Hark! ! bark! the organ loudly peals ee Gsorce J. Bennett 
3- O what can little hands do? ° 2 H. Exuiot Butrox 
4 While the sun is shining oe ° . ADams 
5. I love to hear the story ow = .  Gauerusr: 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn .. = ‘ . SULLIVAN 
7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep... oe aS "S. Cooper 
8. In our work and in our play ee ee ee F. WestLake 
g The Beautiful Land.. . ee ee . J. Stanger 
to. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild ee ee . J. STatvgr 
Set IV. 
t. The boys and girls of cngat ee ee eo . STAINER 
2. The crown is waiting . ee ee ee . STAINER 
3» TheCityofLight .. “ - ee E. 3 Trove 
4- He dwells among the lilies. . ° “Lapy Evan-Smits 
5. God is in Heaven! Can He hear H. Extiot Button 
6. The Good Shepherd... ° ° . STAINER 
7. A little kingdom I possess . ee ° R. S. Newman 
8. Raise your standard, brothers .. ee E. J. Troup 
9 Flowers oe ALBERTO RANDBGGER 
10. Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me oo . Horatio Parker 





Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 





London: NoOvgELLO AND » Coma Limited. 


Just Pusttsuep. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


COMPOSED BY 
BORTNIANSKY 
Arranged for use in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
BY 


EDWIN STEPHENSON. 


Price 4d. net. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





- 


J. & W. CHESTER, 11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. tr. 
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. May 
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TAINER 
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TAINER 
. Wasr 
Cowen 
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TAINER 
BARNBY 
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SUTTON 
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TAINER 
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HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 


THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA 


(Op. 30, No. 2.) 
COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN POINTER. 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeEp. 


THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 





Prick Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 

BOOK 1. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 

Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... és oes 2s. od. 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5)  ... Is. 6d. Wind Parts, Xe. ... ine ian Is. 6d. 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. od. Wind Parts, Xe. ... se aia 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... sm eee §s. od. 
No. 12 6d 


December. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... wos ae 45. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limi!TeEp. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 








Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


CONTENTS. 
s ¢& Ss ¢ 
Book XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 © Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 


Book XVI. The Six “Schiibler” Preludes and Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 


we 
Qo 


| 
the “‘Claviertibung” (Part III.) ... 3 6 | Variations 


Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes wa + 3 6|Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... te “« £8 


“What is needed,’ wrote Schw eitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 
the Chorale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
us.’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 

*“* We have no hesitation in recommending this edition of the Chorale Preludes."—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“ This fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
the greatest value to students of the old master.” — The Glasgow Herald. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


AUGUST WILHELMJ anp JAMES BROWN. 





i ie purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 


“A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of Pieces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 


The foundation of ‘‘ A Modern School for the Violin” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL PRacTiIcE. The First Book of Zechntcal Practice (Book 14) is limited 
to the 1st Position ; the Second Book (2a) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout. 
Each Book of Technical Practice is divided into “‘ Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
ing Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanations. 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
ajvancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a ¢horough, steady, and continuous progress 
inthe mastery of the Instrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 


Section B is formed ot a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
arefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechnica/ 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studzes (1B) is written in the Ist Position ; the Second Book (28) in the Ist, 
md, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the §th; and so on. It should further be 
aplained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘‘ School” must be practised, not 
in single Books of Technical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1A and 18 are to be taken 
oncurrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3A and 38, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
doth (see Cloth Bindings below). 








i. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (ist Position) 2s. od. ls. STUDIES jai ... (Ist Position) 2s. od. 
4.  Ditro (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2p. Ditro (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
4a.  DitTro im (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 33. Ditro — ... (Ist to §th Position) 3s. od. 
4. Ditto _ ike (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4B Ditto oie ake ... (all Positions) 3s. od. 
is => DITTO es “an -— woo 2s. 6d. = 5B. DitrTo _ wi oe Do. 3s. od. 
ia. DitTo “en ons — * ae 3s. od. 6B. Ditto sae om aes Do. 3s. od, 
CLOTH BINDINGS. 

Book 1. (1A and 18, bound together) in Cloth ... een we oe Gh Od. 

», 2. (2a and 2B, bound together) Do. 7 Stes i oo Se Gd. 

», 3 (3A and 3B, bound together) Do. aia “i Bee os fe OF. 

», 4 (4a and 4B, bound together) Do. a ae ie .. 6s. 6d. 

», 5. (5A and 5B, bound together) Do. nee Par ei os Ge. Gd. 

», 6. (6A and 6B, bound together) Do. pre va jas os JR OF 

PIECES. 


In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a number of P%eces are published, in a form 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 
s furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK | No. 2x1. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu 

(ist Position) 2s. od. | (1st to 6th Position) 2s. od 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. Tartini | No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rope 

(All Positions) 2s. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 


No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS... on -. (1st Position) as. 
No. 24. SONATA IN A. W. A, Mozart 
‘ (ist to 5th Position) 2s. 
No. 25. REVERIE. Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 22, No. 3). 
(Advanced) 2s. 
No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) 
IGnaz PLevet (ist Position) 2s. 
No. 27. SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. wis 
ey Lecratr (rst to sth Position) 2s. 
No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bac 
(1st and 3rd Positions) 15s. 
No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. 
Henri Visuxtemps (Op. 38) (Advanced) 2s. 


No. 15.5 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. HanpeL 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz SCHUBERT 
(rst, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers 
(1st Position) 1s. 
No. 18. STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 16s). 
Py LANNER (1st wi Position) 2s. 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. 
J. S. Bac (Advanced) 2s. 
No, 2. SONATA IN G (No. 8). JoszpH Haypn 
(ast to 6th Position 2s. 


RRRERBRB 


RB FERRRR 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lime. 
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CHAPPELL & COS 


STANDARD OPERATIC AND CHORAL WORKS, 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., LTp., beg to draw the attention of Choral Societies, &c., to the undermentione 
Standard Works, which are now in great demand with the resumption of performances by Choral ani 
Dramatic Societies :— 





CONCERT VERSION CONCERT VERSION 
MERRIE ENGLAND TOM JONES 
COMIC OPERA COMIC OPERA 
By EDWARD GERMAN. By EDWARD GERMAN. 








SCOTTISH RHAPSODY. CONCERT SELECTION 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN \ PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 





FOR CHORUS, SOLI, AND ORCHESTRA COMIC OPERA 
By HUBERT BATH. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
FAUST LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
Ry CH. GOUNOD. By HUBERT BATH. 





THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH 
sy ARTHUR SULLIVAN. ' 


‘CAL SCORE, CHORUSES AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS. 





FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO— 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreret, Lonpon, W.1. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


2. VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Op. 22). 





PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
Prick, COMPLETE, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. EACH. 


Violin and Pianoforte wi ‘on complete 3s. od. Full Score (Full Orchestra) ... iid w= «558. Od 

Violin and Pianoforte__.... separately, each ts. 6d. Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 

String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra - Gee Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
Strings, each Number ss ane w= 23. OF 

Wind Parts for Small Orchestra... = ws = - JS. Od. Suteate Caden Cute, 02 ent 

Ditto, for Full Orchestra... ase eve we 128. Od. Military Band Arrangement... ay wes 158. OF 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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Lendon :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-1- 
Sold also by Simpxtx~, MarsHatt, Hamicton, Kant anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.—Thursday, May 1, 1919. 
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